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PREFACE 

THE  aim  of  this  little  companion  to  "  The  Fellowship 
Hymn  Book"  is  to  reveal  in  some  measure  the  wealth 
of  historical  and  other  associations  which  cluster  round 
our  favourite  hymns,  and  thus  to  illuminate  their 
meaning  and  add  to  the  value  of  the  hymn-book  whether 
used  as  a  manual  of  public  worship  or  as  a  handbook  of 
private  devotion. 

The  author  is  most  grateful  to  his  many  friends  who 
have  assisted  him  in  its  preparation. 


INTRODUCTION 

BY  WILLIAM  CHARLES  BRAITHWAITE 

THE  present  companion  to  "The Fellowship  Hymn  Book  " 
will  find  a  wide  welcome.  While  any  good  collection  of 
hymns  for  public  use  must  confine  itself  almost  entirely 
to  hymns  that  give  expression  to  common  rather  than 
private  thanksgiving  and  devotion,  this  does  not  mean 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  personal  experience  and  environ 
ment  out  of  which  they  sprang  is  of  no  value.  A  good 
hymn,  like  any  other  work  of  true  art,  is  not  made  to 
order,  but  must  come  from  the  heart,  if  it  is  to  reach  the 
hearts  of  others. 

F.  J.  Gillman  shows  us  from  how  many  ages  and 
countries  and  from  how  many  differing  mental  climates 
we  get  the  materials  in  words  and  music  for  a  modern 
hymn-book.  The  ancient  world,  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  centuries  of  modern  history  join  in  chorus ;  East 
and  WTest  blend  their  voices  ;  priest  and  peasant,  ortho 
dox  and  unorthodox,  churchman  and  critics  of  the 
churches  sing  together,  yet  the  many  voices  make  but 
one  music,  and,  as  we  take  our  place  in  the  goodly 
company  of  these  immortals,  whose  song  lives  on,  the 
world  of  praise  into  which  we  are  lifted  has  for  us  no 
sundering  walls  of  time  or  race  or  opinion,  and 

The  fellowship  of  kindred  minds 
Is  like  to  that  above. 

Perhaps  Clement  of  Rome  was  right  when  he  told  the 
early  Christians  at  Corinth,  "  The  Lord  needs  nothing 
except  our  praise." 
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The  discerning  reader  of  this  book  will  not  fail  to  note 
that  the  eras  of  great  hvmnody  have  been  eras  when  the 
soul  of  man  has  been  kindled  into  a  fresh  seeking  and 
finding  of  God.  The  historical  setting  supplied  by  the 
author  is  accordingly  continually  taking  us  back  to  great 
moments  of  religious  development  and  we  sing  our  way 
through  Church  History.  A  great  hymn,  we  find  again 
and  again,  is  the  product  of  a  great  dedication  or  a  great 
discovery,  or  we  are  brought  into  an  hour  of  new  vision 
or  the  joy  of  triumph  or  the  bliss  of  being  at  home  for 
ever  in  the  love  of  God.  One  or  other  of  the  notes  of 
inspiring  experience  is  struck  : — "  Let  not  him  who 
seeks/'  said  Jesus,  "  cease  until  he  finds  ;  and,  when  he 
finds,  he  shall  wonder ;  wondering  he  shall  reach  the 
Kingdom,  and,  having  reached  the  Kingdom,  he  shall 
rest."  Some  combine  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  notes  :  see 
for  example,  Gerhardt's  "  Give  to  the  winds  thy  fears  " 
(No.  134),  St.  Bernard's  "  Jesus,  the  very  thought  of 
Thee  "  (No.  183),  and  Charles  Wesley's  "  Jesus,  Lover 
of  my  soul,"  (No.  192). 

Dr.  Hosmer  tells  us  that  a  good  hymn  must  always 
be  an  "  expression  of  thought  touched  with  emotion," 
and  must  have  "  the  power  of  awakening  noble  thought 
and  feeling."  It  must  be  a  living  word  spoken  to  living 
men.  The  inspiration  that  created  it  and  the  human 
soil  into  which  the  living  seed  was  sown  must  always  be 
matters  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  loving  student. 
It  is  just  such  help  that  F.  J.  Gillman  seeks  to  give  ;  and 
he  has  done  this  with  careful  research  extending  over 
many  years  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  ordinary 
English  reader  always  in  view,  who  desires  the  know 
ledge  to  be  conveyed  to  him  in  his  own  mother  tongue. 
The  author  has  also  sought  to  make  his  book  a  real  guide 
to  the  character  and  structure  of  "The  Fellowship  Hymn 
Book,"  which,  as  its  name  implies,  gives  a  large  place  to 
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hymns  which  express  the  social  note  of  the  Christian 
message  of  to-day.  The  meaning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
as  a  way  of  personal  salvation  cannot  be  divorced  from 
its  meaning  as  a  way  of  life  in  the  family,  the  city,  the 
daily  work  of  men  and  women,  the  life  of  the  nation  and 
the  wider  international  and  inter-racial  life  of  humanity. 
We  must  live  out  the  life  that  stirs  the  world  within  us 
through  all  our  activities  in  the  world  without  us.  This 
fresh  sense  of  the  vital  relation  of  religion  to  the  whole  of 
life  has  already  inspired  many  noble  hymns  and  will 
inspire  more  in  the  coming  days.  The  Hebrew  Hymn 
Book  familiar  to  us  under  the  name  of  the  Psalms,  was 
only  shaped  through  several  centuries  into  its  present 
form.  The  Christian  Church  has  still  more  slowly  been 
at  work  since  the  first  century  in  shaping  its  collection 
of  hymns,  which  is  the  most  important  of  the  inspired 
additions  made  by  the  Church  to  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  book,  if  we  are  true  to  the  Spirit  of  our  Master, 
may  still  owe  some  of  its  finest  portions  to  the  singers  of 
to-day  and  of  generations  yet  unborn. 


THE  GREEK  HYMNS 

THERE  are  five  Greek  Hymns  in  "The  Fellowship 
Hymn  Book,"  four  of  which  we  owe  to  that  great 
translator  and  student  of  the  Eastern  Church,  Dr. 
J.  M.  Neale. 

Dr.  Neale  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  working  life  in 
the  humble  position  of  Warden  of  Sackville  College, 
East  Grinstead,  a  home  or  "  haven  of  refuge "  for 
indigent  old  men — a  post  presented  to  him  by  Lord  De 
la  Warr.  His  life  was  beset  with  difficulties  occasioned 
partly  by  ill-health  and  partly  by  the  persecution  and 
isolation  to  which  he  was  subjected  on  account  of  his 
"  advanced "  views.  He  found  solace,  however,  in 
literary  pursuits  and  won  fame  as  the  discoverer  and 
translator  of  many  of  the  most  beautiful  hymns  of  the 
early  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  These  hymns  lay 
buried — a  rich  storehouse  of  devotional  poetry — in  the 
monasteries  and  cathedral  libraries  of  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor.  Neale  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  Greek  hymns 
into  England.  He  waded  through  thousands  of  pages  of 
material,  the  translation  of  which  in  any  case  would  have 
been  difficult,  but  was  made  more  so  by  the  fact  that  he 
had  no  pattern  before  him,  no  standard  to  which  he 
could  work.  "  I  have  no  predecessors,"  he  said,  "  and 
therefore  can  have  no  master."  But  he  needed  no 
master.  A  poet,  gifted  with  a  clear,  translucent  style, 
his  translations  are  the  work  of  genius.  His  carols,  too, 
are  widely  known  and  valued,  particularly  the  charming 
"  Good  King  Wenceslas." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  four  Greek  translations  from 
his  pen  which  are  noted  below  are  more  than  a  thousand 
years  old,  and  they  all  date  from  the  palmiest  days  of 
Greek  hymnody. 

u 
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HYMN  307. — THE  DAY  is  PAST  AND  OVER. 

Anatolius  ;  tr.  J,  M.  Neale. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  early  Greek  hymns 
is  known  as  "  The  Lamplighting  or  Candlelight  Hymn." 
It  was  the  custom  in  some  of  the  primitive  churches  for 
one  of  the  wealthier  members  of  the  congregation  to  give 
a  supper  on  Sunday  evenings  to  the  poor  and  the  visitors 
from  a  distance.  There  was  deep  significance  in  this 
simple  meal,  with  its  recognition  of  the  oneness  of  all 
Christian  believers.  As  the  darkness  came  on,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  "  deacon  "  to  light  the  lamps  ;  and  as  he 
was  doing  so,  the  little  company  united  in  a  simple 
hymn  of  thanksgiving  to  Him  who  is  the  light  of  life. 
The  hymn—-which  is  of  so  early  a  date  as  to  be  quoted 
in  a  doctrinal  controversy  in  the  fourth  century—is 
introduced  by  Longfellow  into  his  "  Golden  Legend  "  : 

O  gladsome  Light 
Of  the  Father  Immortal, 
And  of  the  celestial, 
Sacred  and  blessed 
Jesus  our  Saviour ! 

Now  to  the  sunset 
Again  hast  Thou  brought  us  ; 
And,  seeing  the  evening 
T\vilight,  we  bless  Thee, 
Praise  Thee,  adore  Thee. 

Father  Omnipotent ! 
Son,  the  Life-giver ! 
Spirit,  the  Comforter! 
Worthy  at  all  times 
Of  worship  and  wonder ! 

Another  version,  by  Keble,  will  be  found  in  "  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern'"  (No.  18). 

The  early  simplicity  of  worship,  so  obvious  in  these 
homely  proceedings,  gradually  gave  way  to  a  more 
elaborate  procedure.  Cathedrals  were  built,  ritual  was 
introduced,  and  trained  choirs  led  or  monopolised  the 
singing.  The  simple  meal  developed  into  a  "  Great 
After  Supper  Service  "  and  the  Candlelight  hymn  into  an 
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antiphonal  anthem,  sung  in  procession  in  the  great 
church,  lighted  with  torches.  Our  hymn  "  The  day  is 
past  and  over  "  is  taken  from  this  After  Supper  Service. 
It  formed  a  part  of  a  responsive  musical  cento  which 
began  as  follows : 

GOD  is  WITH  us  :  LET  THE  NATIONS  KNOW  AND  BE  DIS 
COMFITED  :  FOR  GOD  is  WITH  us. 

The  day  is  passing  on,  I  thank  Thee,  O  Lord  ;  that  the 
evening  and  the  night  may  be  sinless,  I  beseech  ;  Grant  to 
me,  Saviour,  and  save  me. 

GLORY  TO  THE  FATHER,  AND  TO  THE  SON,  AND  TO  THE  HOLY 
GHOST. 

The  day  is  passing  away  ;  I  glorify  Thee,  O  Master  ; 
that  the  evening  with  the  night  may  be  offenceless,  I  beseech  : 
Grant  to  me,  Saviour,  and  save  me. 

One  verse — the  fourth  in  the  original — is  omitted 
from  our  hymn,  as  unsuited  to  public  use  : 

Lighten  mine  eyes,  O  Saviour, 

Or  sleep  in  death  shall  I  ; 
And  he,  my  wakeful  tempter, 

Triumphantly  shall  cry  : 
"  He  could  not  make  their  darkness  light, 
Nor  guard  them  through  the  hours  of  night." 

The  authorship  of  this  hymn  is  uncertain,  but  is  now 
generally  attributed  to  a  Greek  writer  named  Anatolius, 
who  lived  probably  in  the  eighth  century.  Whoever 
wrote  it,  it  is,  as  Mrs.  Charles  says,  "  the  aspiration  of  a 
single  heart,  one  oppressed  with  sins  and  conscious  of 
danger ;  but  it  has  its  own  interest,  as  in  its  simple 
accents  we  listen  to  the  supplications  of  one  who  fought 
the  good  fight  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago." 

Dr.  Neale,  its  translator  (and  how  faithful  to  the 
original  his  work  is  will  be  seen  by  comparing  our  hymn 
with  the  above  prose  extracts)  says  that  in  our  own  day 
"it  is  to  the  scattered  hamlets  of  Chios  and  Mitylene 
what  Ken's  evening  hymn  is  to  the  villages  of  our  own 
land."  Only  translated  into  English  in  1853,  it  already 
ranks  in  favour  as  an  evening  hymn  with  "  Glory  to 
Thee,  my  God,  this  night,"  and  "  Sun  of  my  soul,  Thou 
Saviour  dear." 
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HYMN  391. — FIERCE  WAS  THE  WILD  BILLOW. 
Anatolius  :  tr.  ].  M.  Neale. 

This  powerful  hymn  is  ascribed  by  Dr.  Neale  to  the 
same  author  as  "  The  day  is  past  and  over."  The 
Euroclydon  of  the  second  verse  is  the  same  tempestuous 
wind  that  shipwrecked  St.  Paul  off  Crete  (Acts  xxvii.  14). 
The  more  correct  word  Euraquilo,  in  the  revised  version, 
means  an  East-North-East  wind. 

HYMN  235. — ART  THOU  WEARY  ? 

Stephen  the  Sabaite  ;  tr.  J.  M.  Neale. 

On  the  rocky  heights  overhanging  the  gorge  of  the 
brook  Kedron,  about  ten  miles  from  Jerusalem,  has 
stood  for  ages  the  Monastery  or  "  Laura  "  of  Mar  Saba. 
It  is  a  lonely  and  sombre  place,  with  its  vault  said  to  be 
filled  with  fourteen  thousand  skulls  of  martyred  monks, 
its  cliffs  and  caverns  infested  by  owls  and  bats,  and  its 
stupendous  precipices,  down  which  the  monks  still  cast 
their  food  to  the  wolves  and  jackals  that  haunt  the  banks 
of  the  stream  five-hundred  feet  below.  There  is  a  tra 
dition,  which  doubtless  is  as  unreliable  as  most  such 
traditions,  that  David,  when  a  fugitive,  once  found  him 
self  at  this  desolate  spot,  and  that  as  he  watched  a 
hunted  stag  fleeing  to  the  stream  far  below,  he  poured 
out  his  soul  in  that  exquisite  lyric  : 

As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks 
So  panteth  my  soul  after  Thee,  O  God 

In  the  eighth  century  there  lived  in  this  monastery 
a  group  of  three  highly  gifted  hymn-writers.  Stephen 
was  one  of  them.  He  went  there  when  a  boy  of  ten 
years  of  age  and  remained  there  sixty  years.  The  other 
two  were  his  uncle,  St.  John  of  Damascus,  the  most 
famous  of  Greek  hymn-writers,  and  St.  Cosmas,  John's 
foster-brother,  who  was  also  a  great  ecclesiastical  poet. 
There  Stephen  wrote  the  poem  which  gave  Dr.  Neale  his 
inspiration  for  this  truly  great  hymn.  It  was  at  one 
time  understood  that  Dr.  Neale  simply  translated 
Stephen's  verses,  but  we  now  know  authoritatively 
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that  it  "  contains  so  little  that  is  from  the  Greek,  that 
it  ought  not  to  have  been  included  "  in  Neale's  collection 
of  "  Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church."  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  the  idea  of  the  hymn  came  through  Stephen 
to  Neale,  and  it  is  fitting  that  their  names  should  be 
associated  together  in  ascribing  the  authorship. 

The  structure  of  the  hymn  seems  clearly  to  indicate 
that  it  is  intended  for  antiphonal  singing.  We  know 
that  this  form  of  praise  was  in  vogue  in  the  Christian 
churches  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  ; 
for  Pliny,  writing  to  the  Roman  Emperor  in  the  year  no, 
describing  their  meetings,  says  "  On  certain  days  they 
will  assemble  before  sunrise  and  sing  alternately  the 
praise  of  their  God."  Such  a  custom  became  deeply 
rooted,  and  it  will  be  recalled  that  in  modern  times  in 
this  country  Wesley  and  others  adopted  it,  to  add  force 
to  the  appeal  of  their  hymns  to  the  people. 

The  hymn  contains  in  each  verse  a  question  and  an 
answer,  and  if  one  part  of  a  congregation  (say  the 
women)  sing  the  questions,  and  another  part  (the  men) 
sing  the  answers,  the  power  and  significance  of  its  appeal 
will  be  enhanced  and  its  beauty  made  more  evident. 

(A  good  alternative  tune  for  this  hymn  is  "  Tonbridge"  No.  351.) 

HYMN  63. — O  HAPPY  BAND  OF  PILGRIMS. 

Joseph  the  Hymnographer,     tr.  J.  M.  Neale. 

The  author  of  "  Art  thou  weary  "  seems  to  have  gone 
with  other  hymnwriters  from  his  rock-bound  retreat  at 
Mar  Saba  to  Constantinople,  where  in  the  great  monas 
tery  of  the  Studium  a  second  school  of  Greek  hymn- 
writers  flourished.  Most  voluminous  among  them  was 
Joseph  "  the  Hymnographer."  He  was  a  native  of 
Sicily,  from  which  he  fled  when  the  Mahomedans  invaded 
the  land.  He  settled  in  Constantinople,  but  for  a 
second  time  became  a  refugee  from  persecution.  Seized 
by  pirates  and  made  a  slave,  he  converted  many  of  his 
fellow-slaves  to  the  Christian  faith.  Returning  eventu 
ally  to  Constantinople,  he  founded  a  monastery  there, 
but  for  a  third  time  was  a  fugitive,  being  exiled  from 
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the  city  for  his  defence  of  Icons — for  he  lived  during  the 
height  of  the  Iconoclastic  disputes  of  the  ninth  century. 
It  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  the  thoughts  contained 
in  our  hymn  may  have  comforted  this  persecuted  saint 
in  exile  and  captivity.  He  views  his  imprisonment  as 
"  a  light  affliction,"  and  his  trials  as  a  "  ladder  set  up  to 
heaven  on  earth." 

As  in  the  case  of  "  Art  thou  weary,"  this  hymn  is 
largely  the  original  work  of  Dr.  Neale,  who,  however, 
has  associated  Joseph's  name  with  it,  and  also  with  the 
well-known  hymn  "  Safe  home,  safe  home  at  last." 

One  stanza  is  omitted  in  our  version.  It  comes  next 
to  the  fourth,  and  runs  as  follows  : — 

What  are  they,  but  vaunt-couriersf 

To  lead  you  to  His  sight  ? 
What  are  they,  save  the  effluence 

Of  uncreated  Light  ? 

HYMN  259  AND  APPENDIX. — ANGELS  HOIY. 
Paraphrase  by  J.  S.  Blackie. 

The  Benedicite,  or  "  The  Song  of  the  Three  Children  " 
(of  parts  of  which  this  hymn  is  a  free  paraphrase)  was 
early  adopted  for  liturgical  use  in  the  Christian  Church. 
It  is  included  in  the  Morning  Service  of  the  Anglican 
Prayer  Book,  and  is  usually  sung  during  Lent  instead 
of  the  Te  Deum.  Its  title'' is  taken  from  the  opening 
words  of  the  Latin  version  "  Benedicite  Omnia  Opera." 
It  is  an  Apocryphal  Greek  addition  to  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
where  it  is  placed  between  verses  23  and  24  of  chapter  iii. 
After  describing  how  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego 
were  forced  into  the  furnace,  and  how  the  angel  smote 
the  fire  "  so  that  it  touched  them  not  at  all,  nor  troubled 
them,"  the  narrative  says  that  with  this  song  "  the  three, 
as  out  of  one  mouth,  praised  and  glorified  and  blessed 
God  in  the  furnace."  It  will  be  seen  that  the  poem  is 
really  a  paraphrase  of  the  I48th  Psalm.  First  the  angelic 
choir  and  then  each  great  natural  force  in  turn  is  exhorted 
to  take  up  the  chorus  :  the  heavens  and  the  seas  ;  sun, 

f  Fore-runners, 
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moon  and  stars ;  rain  and  wind  and  frost  and  dew ; 
summer  and  winter  ;  day  and  night ;  mountains  and  all 
green  things  ;  rivers  and  waterfalls  ;  fish  and  fowl  and 
beasts  ;  and  last  of  all,  men  of  humble  heart  and  the 
spirits  of  the  righteous  are  called  upon  to  join  with  the 
Three  Children  who  are  in  the  fiery  furnace,  in  praising 
the  Lord  and  in  magnifying  Him  for  ever.  The  reiterated 
refrain  "  Praise  and  exalt  Him  above  all  things  for 
ever  and  ever  "  is  solemnly  impressive.  "  It  is,"  says 
one  writer,  "  like  the  monotony  of  the  winds  and 
waves,  and  powerfully  suggests  to  the  imagination  the 
amplitude  and  splendour  of  God's  world,  and  the  sub 
limity  of  the  universal  chorus  of  praise." 

John  Stuart  Blackie,  the  translator,  was  Professor  of 
Greek  Literature  at  Edinburgh,  and  his  name  is  revered 
throughout  Scotland.  It  was  surely  of  Scotland  rather 
than  Chaldea  that  he  was  thinking  when  he  sang  of 

Rock  and  highland  ; 

Wood  and  island  ; 

Crag  where  eagle's  pride  hath  soared. 

Blackie  and  his  shawl  make  still  a  familiar  picture. 
Someone  once  charged  him  with  conceit  for  always 
wearing  the  shawl.  His  reply  proves  once  again  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  judge  another  man's  motives.  These 
are  the  facts  of  the  case,  given  in  his  own  words  : — 

"  When  I  was  a  poor  man,  and  my  wife  and  I  had  our 
difficulties,  she  one  day  drew  attention  to  my  threadbare 
surtout  and  asked  me  to  order  a  new  one.  I  told  her  I 
could  not  afford  it  just  then  ;  when  she  went,  like  a  noble 
woman,  and  put  her  own  plaid  shawl  on  my  shoulders, 
and  I  have  worn  a  plaid  shawl  ever  since  in  memory  of 
her  loving  deed." 


THE  LATIN  HYMNS 

FOR  hundreds  of  years  the  hymns  of  Western  Christen 
dom  in  use  in  the  churches  were  written  in  Latin.  Two 
great  men  stand  at  the  fountain-head  of  this  Latin 
hymnody,  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  his  contemporary  Hilary  of  Poic tiers.  The 
earlier  hymns  of  this  long  period  are  distinguished  by 
clearness  and  serenity  of  thought  and  a  kind  of  Roman 
grandeur  and  reserve,  of  which  the  Te  Deum  and  our  No. 
428  "  Now  with  creation's  morning  song  "  are  noble 
illustrations.  Towards  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  their  character  altered;  they  became  both 
more  mystical  and  more  sensuous  ;  many  were  medita 
tions  on  the  wounds  and  sufferings  of  the  Saviour,  the 
sweetness  of  His  name  and  memory,  the  joys  of  heaven, 
and  the  terrors  of  judgment.  Our  extracts  from  "  The 
Rosy  Hymn  "  (Nos.  183,  184  and  185)  and  from  "  Jeru 
salem  the  Golden"  (Nos.  271  and  272)  are  from 
this  period.  . 

The  Latin  hymns  were  written  by  the  clergy  and  meir 
tongue  was  unknown  to  the  people.  With  the  Reforma 
tion  we  lost  sight  of  them  in  this  country,  and,  although 
Wesley  introduced  a  few  into  Methodism,  we  had  to 
wait  for  the  Oxford  movement  before  they  became  known 
to  the  English  people  at  large. 

HYMN  335.— THE  TE  DEUM. 

The  "  Te  Deum  "  holds  undisputed  place  as  the  most 
famous  hymn  in  Christendom.  For  more  than  fourteen 
centuries  it  has  been  in  constant  use  and  has  become  the 
great  ceremonial  hymn  of  many  nations.  It  is  sung  at 
the  election  of  Popes  and  of  Bishops,  at  the  coronation  of 
kings  and  the  canonisation  of  saints,  at  the  celebration 
of  victories  and  the  declaration  of  peace,  and  at  other 
great  national  festivals,  Its  use  is  recorded  on  such 
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widely  varied  occasions  as  the  coronation  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  and 
the  celebration  of  the  armistice  which  ended  the  great 
European  war. 

Its  authorship  has  never  been  proved,  but  is  generally 
attributed  to  Niceta  of  Remisiana,  a  Monk  of  Southern 
France,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and 
who  probably  made  free  use  of  earlier  fragments  of 
Christian  song.  A  tradition  which  has  survived  through 
many  centuries  links  Ambrose  and  Augustine  together  as 
its  joint-authors.  Augustine,  the  legend  says,  was  being 
baptized  by  Ambrose  at  Milan,  when  a  mighty  inspiration 
came  upon  them  both,  and  as  they  came  out  of  the 
baptismal  waters  Ambrose  cried  "  We  praise  Thee,  O 
God,"  to  which  Augustine  responded  "We  acknowledge 
Thee  to  be  the  Lord,"  and  so  they  continued  antiphon- 
ally  to  the  end  of  the  hymn.  Colour  is  lent  to  the 
tradition  by  the  fact  that  in  Catholic  Breviaries  it  is 
described  as  "  The  Song  of  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Austin," 
and  in  the  Russian  Church  as  "The  Song  of  St.  Ambrose." 

In  the  British  Museum  there  is  an  Anglo-Saxon 
version  ascribed  to  the  eighth  century.  The  Prayer 
Book  translation  is  based  upon  a  collation  of  several 
earlier  forms,  and  unfortunately  it  perpetuates  two  or 
three  errors  which  had  crept  into  the  text.  Thus  one 
error — apparently  due  to  a  copyist — which  came  in  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  converted  the  word 
"  munerari  "  into  "  numerari,"  and  the  English  version 
consequently  reads  "  Make  them  to  be  numbered  with 
Thy  saints,"  instead  of  "  rewarded  with  Thy  saints." 
A  further  interesting  mistake  has  somewhat  marred  the 
beauty  of  the  reference  to  the  Christian  martyrs.  The 
word  used  in  the  Latin  is  candidates  (white-robed).  The 
Roman  candidate  or  candidatus,  as  he  sought  office, 
wore  a  white  toga  ;  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  persecuted 
Church  the  "  candidatus  "  became  the  martyr  of  Christ, 
who  had  come  through  great  tribulation  and,  in  the 
awful  language  of  the  Apocalypse,  had  washed  his  robes 
and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  (See 
Revelation  vii.  13-14.)  The  poorer  word  "  noble  "  has, 
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however,  now  become  too  firmly  rooted  in  the  hymn 
to  be  dislodged.  And  finally,  much  debate  has  centred 
round  the  words  translated  "  When  Thou  tookest  upon 
Thee  to  deliver  man."  Should  they  be  rendered  "  When 
Thou  tookest  upon  Thee  man,  to  deliver  him  " — thus 
conveying  more  completely  the  thought  of  Christ 
becoming  man  that  He  might  save  man  ? 

Dr.  Julian,  in  his  "Dictionary  of  Hymnology," 
devotes  no  less  than  sixteen  closely  printed  pages  to  the 
history  of  the  Te  Deum,  and  the  student  will  find  there 
elaborate  details  concerning  its  origin,  text,  trans 
lations,  historical  use  and  musical  settings. 

More  than  any  other  hymn  it  unites  us  with  our  fellow 
Christians  of  many  lands  and  ages  and  creeds  ;  its 
language  is  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  Bible  itself,  and 
"  its  vitality  is  that  of  an  immortal." 

HYMN  428. — Now  WITH  CREATION'S  MORNING  SONG. 
Jam  Lucis  orto  sidere  ;  tr.  E.  Oaswall. 

The  authorship  of  this  hymn  has  often  been  ascribed 
to  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan  in  the  fourth  century. 
Ambrose,  who  is  known  as  the  Father  of  Church  Song,  is 
at  the  head  of  a  great  school  of  Latin  writers,  many  of 
whose  hymns  are  still  sung  in  our  churches.  He  utilised 
the  hymn  not  only  as  a  medium  for  corporate  worship, 
but  to  confute  heresy  and  to  popularise  Christian  truth. 
Arius  is  said  to  have  supplied  his  followers  with  many 
hymns  attacking  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
Ambrose  responded  with  orthodox  songs.  This  hymn  is 
characterised  in  a  marked  degree  by  a  purity  of  diction 
and  simplicity  of  theme  and  language,  which  distin 
guishes  the  "  Ambrosian  "  hymns  from  the  introspective 
sentimentalism  of  so  many  modern  ones.  It  bears  no 
marks  of  controversy,  but  is  a  simple  prayer  to  live  each 
day  well.  The  second  verse  especially  is  one  of  the  most 
dignified  and  chaste  in  the  whole  range  of  Christian 
hymnody. 

The  hymn  is  now  believed  to  be  not  older  than  the 
eighth  century,  and  its  authorship  is  unknown. 
Numbers  of  English  translations  have  been  made. 
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Playford  grafted  it  on  to  the  Psalter  in  1671,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  generally  considered  wrong  to  sing  anything 
but  the  Paraphrases  in  public  worship.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  later  translations,  those  by  Neale  and 
Caswall  being  generally  considered  the  best. 

Edward  Caswall,  the  translator,  was  the  son  of  an 
Anglican  clergyman.  In  youth  he  gained  some 
celebrity  at  Oxford  as  a  humorist,  and  is  said  to  have 
inspired  Dickens'  to  write  several  cf  the  "  Sketches  by 
Boz."  Taking  holy  orders,  he  was  caught  up  by  the 
Tractarian  movement  and  journeyed  to  Rome  to  com 
pare  the  Anglican  and  Roman  church  systems.  He 
followed  Newman  into  Catholicism  and  at  once  began 
studying  the  Breviaries  and  translating  the  ancient 
Latin  hymns,  many  of  which  appeared  in  the  Birmingham 
Oratory  Hymn  Book,  and  from  there  several,  valued 
equally  by  Protestants  and  Catholics,  have  travelled 
all  over  the  English-speaking  world.  Caswall  resided  at 
the  Birmingham  Oratory  from  1850  until  his  death,  a 
period  of  twenty-eight  years.  He  was  beloved  in  the 
district  as  a  friend  of  the  poor,  the  aged  and  the  sick. 
One  who  knew  him  intimately  says  "  He  was  a  very 
humble  man.  Every  good  deed  others  did  was  wonder 
ful  to  him  ;  what  he  himself  did  was  nothing."  Newman 
was  his  closest  friend.  In  death  they  rest  together 
side  by  side  in  the  peaceful  Cemetery  of  the 
Oratorians  on  the  slopes  of  the  Lickey  Hills,  near 
Birmingham. 

HYMN  183. — JESUS  THE  VERY  THOUGHT  OF  THEE. 
tr.  E.  Caswall. 

HYMN  184. — O  JESUS,  KING  MOST  WONDERFUL. 
tr.  E.  Caswall. 

HYMN  185. — JESUS,  THOU  JOY  OF  LOVING  HEARTS. 
tr.  Ray  Palmer. 

Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  for  long  reputed  to  be  the  author 
of  this  "  Joyful  Rhyme/'  is  sometimes  described  as  "  the 
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oracle  of  Europe,"  his  career  being  inseparably  associ 
ated  for  more  than  thirty  years  with  the  main  current  of 
European  history. 

He  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  representative  man  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  Luther  regarded  him  as  the 
greatest  monk  that  ever  lived.  With  his  wonderful 
eloquence  he  inspired  the  Second  Crusade,  and  its  failure 
left  him  a  broken  man. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  established  himself 
with  a  few  followers  in  a  wild  and  uninhabited  forest  at 
Citeaux  in  Burgundy,  and  there,  half  starved  and  ill 
clad,  and  with  a  rude  wooden  hut  for  all  their  shelter, 
they  lived  in  beata  solitudo,  devoting  themselves  to  the 
culture  of  the  soil  and  the  contemplation  of  divine 
things,  until  the  valley,  then  known  as  the  Valley  of 
Wormwood,  was  renamed  Clairvaux,  the  Valley  of  Light. 
There  at  intervals  Bernard  returned  to  escape  from  the 
turmoil  of  the  world.  "  A  flower- twined  arbour  was 
his  place  of  prayer."  Often  he  would  roam  the  hills  at 
night,  the  beeches  and  oaks  his  teachers.  On  one  such 
occasion  he  saw  a  vision,  such  as  came  to  George  Fox  in 
later  times,  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  people  of 
every  rank  and  condition  gathered  together  on  the  hill 
side,  so  that  the  valley  could  not  contain  them.  Tradi 
tion  says  that  in  such  solitudes  he  penned  this  hymn. 
Colour  is  lent  to  the  tradition  by  the  knowledge  that  his 
sermons  contain  certain  prose  passages  which  paraphrase 
the  poem.  Thus  he  says  "  Jesus  is  honey  in  the  mouth, 
melody  in  the  ear,  a  song  of  jubilee  in  the  heart."  And 
again,  speaking  of  the  Incarnation  ;  "  What  tidings  could 
be  sweeter,  what  proclamation  more  delightful  ?  What 
like  unto  it  hath  ever  been  heard  ?  .  .  .  With  fer 
vent  desire  I  toil,  striving  to  pour  forth  more  fully  of 
Thy  honeyed  sweetness,  but  not  finding  words."  Com 
pare  the  well-known  lines  : — 

Jesus,  the  very  thought  of  Thee 
With  sweetness  fills  my  breast; 

But  sweeter  far  Thy  face  to  see 
And  in  Thy  presence  rest. 
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And  again 

But  what  to  those  who  find  ?    Ah  !    this 
Nor  tongue  nor  pen  can  show. 

We  now  know  that  Bernard  did  not  write  the  hymn. 
Many  fragments  of  religious  poetry  were  current  in  the 
monasteries  of  the  time  and  it  was  customary,  when  their 
authorship  was  unknown,  to  ascribe  them  to  him.  The 
hymn  has,  however,  recently  been  found  in  a  manuscript 
of  the  eleventh  century,  dating  from  nearly  a  hundred 
years  before  his  time,  ascribed  to  a  Benedictine  Abbess. 

But  whoever  wrote  it,  it  well  deserves  the  title  "  The 
Rosy  Hymn,"  given  to  it  because  of  its  "  honeyed 
sweetness."  Yet  a  third  title  that  has  lived  is  "  The 
Hymn  of  the  Everlasting  Wisdom."  It  is  reasonable  to 
conjecture  that  Bernard  knew  it,  and  gathered  strength 
and  consolation  from  it  in  his  busy  life.  Dr.  F.  W. 
Macdonald  truly  says  there  is  hardly  anything  in  English 
hymnody  more  simple,  pure  and  heart-moving. 

It  has  been  used  for  centuries  in  the  Ritual  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  our  hymn  No.  183  being 
appointed  for  Vespers,  and  No.  184  for  Mattins. 

HYMN  271. — THE  WORLD  is  VERY  EVIL. 

HYMN  272. — BRIEF  LIFE  is  HERE  OUR  PORTION. 
Bernard  of  Cluny ;    tr.  J.  M.  Neale. 

These  two  hymns  are  taken  from  a  long  poem  of  three 
thousand  lines  dating  from  the  twelfth  century.  The 
author  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  far  greater 
namesake,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  who,  however,  was  his 
contemporary  and  near  neighbour. 

We  know  very  little  about  Bernard  of  Cluny  beyond 
that  he  wrote  these  verses.  He  is  believed  to  be  of 
Cornish  parentage,  and  a  legend  has  survived,  which 
throws  some  light  on  his  character,  telling  how  one  day 
when  the  monks  called  him  to  dinner  he  said  he  could  not 
come  because  Christ  was  waiting  for  him  in  his  cell. 

It  is  obvious  that  he  shared  Bernard  of  Clairvaux's 
feeling  of  revulsion  at  the  corruptions  which  were 
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overtaking  the  great  monastery  at  Cluny  in  Burgundy, 
where  he  dwelt — apparently  a  solitary  man — among  the 
four  hundred  and  fifty  brethren.  For  the  degradation 
and  strife  outside  the  walls  of  Cluny  were  matched  by 
the  jealousy,  scandal,  and  sensuality  within.  The 
Monastery  (the  Millenary  of  which  was  celebrated  a  few 
years  ago)  was  then  at  the  height  of  its  prestige.  It  stood 
second  only  to  Rome  as  a  centre  of  influence  and  power. 
Hundreds  of  lesser  establishments  owned  allegiance  to  its 
rule  ;  it  boasted  enormous  wealth  ;  its  many  towered 
church,  with  five  naves,  was  almost  the  largest  and  most 
magnificent  in  Christendom  ;  its  table  was  luxurious  ; 
and  its  abbot  lived  the  life  of  a  prince. 

Against  the  enervating  influences  engendered  by  this 
display  of  wealth  the  soul  of  Brother  Bernard  rose  in 
rebellion.  Disappointed  and  shamed,  as  Luther  was  in 
later  days,  by  the  corruption  which  threatened  to  destroy 
the  monastic  life,  he  poured  out  his  soul  in  a  scathing 
satire. 

Tis  fury,  ill  and  scandal, 
'Tis  peaceless  peace  below, 

he  cried. 

The  satire  thus  provoked  attracted  attention  in  later 
ages  among  social  reformers,  who  again  and  again  made 
use  of  it  in  "their  attacks  upon  the  corruptions  of  Church 
and  State.  The  poem  cannot  therefore  be  regarded 
merely  as  a  picture  of  a  material  heaven  ;  it  is  primarily 
an  attack  on  worldliness  and  religious  hypocrisy,  and  its 
picture  of  "  Jerusalem  the  golden  with  milk  and  honey 
blest  "  is  painted  as  a  foil  and  contrast  to  the  world 
around,  and  as  the  sole  way  of  escape  of  which  the  heart 
of  the  good,  honest  monk  could  conceive. 

In  common  with  so  many  great  monasteries,  the 
wealth  and  magnificence  of  Cluny  proved  its  undoing  and 
the  French  Revolution  ultimately  swept  it  almost 
entirely  out  of  existence. 

The  simplicity  and  guilelessness  of  Bernard's  heart 
are  revealed  in  his  comments  on  the  structure  of  his 
poem.  He  chose  a  highly  difficult  metre,  technically 
known  as  "  dactyllic  hexameter."  (It  was  the  metre 
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chosen  by  Hood  for  his  "  Bridge  of  Sighs  "  and  by  Heber 
for  his  hymn  "  Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the 
Morning.")  But  he  made  his  task  more  difficult  still  by 
introducing  a  double  and  sometimes  a  triple  and  even 
quadruple  rhyme  into  his  couplets.  Here  is  the  couplet 
with  which  the  poem  (see  Hymn  No.  271,  "  The  world  is 
very  evil  ")  abruptly  opens  : — 

Hora  novissima,  tempora  pessima  sunt ;   vigilemus  ! 
Ecce  minaciter  imminet  arbiter  ille  supremus. 

And  here  is  a  more  elaborate  couplet  where  the  rhymes 
almost  tumble  over  each  other  (shown  as  a  modern 
printer  would  indent  its  rhymes)  :— 

O  bona  O  bona 

Patria,  Patria, 

Num  tua  Num  tua 

Guadia  Praemia 

Teque  Vibebo  ?  Plena  tenebo  ? 

which  Neale  translates  thus  :— 

O  sweet  and  blessed  Country, 
Shall  I  ever  see  thy  face  ? 

0  sweet  and  blessed  Country, 
Shall  I  ever  win  thy  grace  ? 

And  here  is  another  extraordinary  line  : — 

Te  peto,  te  colo,  te  flagro,  te  volo,  canto,  saluto 

which  Neale  translates  : — 

1  hope  thee,  wish  thee,  sing  thee 
And  love  thee  evermore. 

Bernard  was  sure  he  could  never  have  succeeded  in 
this  difficult  literary  effort  had  he  not  been  divinely 
inspired.  "  I  say  it  in  no  wise  arrogantly,"  he  says  in 
the  preface,  "  but  with  all  humility  and  therefore  boldly, 
that  unless  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  and  Understanding  had 
been  with  me,  I  could  not  have  composed  it." 

Dr.  Neale,  in  his  translation  of  the  poem  (which  he 
dedicated  to  the  Sisters  of  East  Grinstead),  has  departed 
from  the  original  metre,  but  has  chosen  another  so 
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vigorous,  so  jubilant,  and  so  lyrical,  as  to  make  us  feel 
that  he,  too,  was  inspired.  The  three  hymns  which  he 
took  from  the  satire  ("  Jerusalem  the  Golden,"  "  For 
Thee,  O  dear,  dear  Country,"  and  "  Brief  life  is  here  our 
portion  ")  rapidly  obtained  wide  fame,  and  even  more 
than  his  Grinstead  Sisterhood  they  constitute  the  crown 
ing  monument  of  his  life. 

HYMN  238. — HOLY  SPIRIT,  LORD  OF  LIGHT  1 

Veni  Sancte  Spiritus,  tr.  E.  Caswall. 

By  reason  of  its  intrinsic  beauty  this  hymn  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  known  in  mediaeval  times  as  "  The  Golden 
Sequence."  "  Sequences "  were  introduced  into  the 
celebration  of  the  Mass  about  the  tenth  century.  The 
Anthem  preceding  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  usually 
ended  with  a  long-drawn-out  "  Hallelujah,"  just  as 
to-day  the  "  Amen  "  often  has  a  lengthy  musical  setting. 
A  Monk  of  St.  Gall,  named  Notker  (840-912)  conceived 
the  idea  of  setting  appropriate  words  to  the  superfluous 
notes  and  these  were  called  sequences. 

Hymns  of  great  beauty  and  power  were  soon  forth 
coming  for  use  on  such  occasions.  Of  some  of  them 
Julian's  "  Dictionary  "  testifies  that  "it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  they  are  charged  and  saturated  with  the 
great  facts,  the  very  inmost,  the  most  recondite  and 
spiritual  meanings  of  Scripture,  with  its  mystical  and 
symbolical  meanings  and  interpellations  ;  and  are  in 
musical  and  flowing  verse,  and  clothed  with  magnificent 
imagery." 

When  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Roman  service 
book  was  revised,  only  four  of  these  Sequences  were 
retained,  the  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus,  for  Whitsuntide, 
being  one  of  them. 

This  sequence  has  been  described  by  Trench  as  the 
loveliest  of  Latin  hymns,  and  he  adds,  "  it  could  only 
have  been  written  by  one  who  had  been  acquainted 
with  many  sorrows  and  also  with  many  consolations." 
In  it  the  Holy  Spirit  is  addressed  in  a  series  of  figures  of 
speech,  and  especially  as  fire,  fire  that  gives  light  and 
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warmth,  fire  that  searches  and  purifies,  fire  that  guides 
and  glorifies. 

It  probably  dates  from  the  twelfth  century,  when  the 
possibilities  of  rhyme  as  an  aid  to  church  song  were 
being  discovered.  Rhyme  enriches  poetry,  and  is  a 
powerful  aid  to  the  memory.  The  structure  of  this 
hymn  reveals  an  interesting  experiment  in  the  art.  It 
is  divided  into  three-lined  stanzas  ;  the  first  two  lines 
are  rhymed,  and  the  third  line  of  every  stanza  through 
out  the  hymn  rhymes  with  all  its  fellow  third-lines,  a 
device  which  Caswall  has  only  been  able  partially  to 
reproduce.  (He  rhymes  the  first  two  lines  of  each  verse, 
and  the  third  lines  of  each  couplet  of  verses.) 

The  authorship  of  the  hymn  is  unknown.  It  has  been 
attributed  to  Pope  Innocent  III.,  to  Archbishop  Stephen 
Langton,  and  to  King  Robert  of  France.  One  wishes 
one  could  accept  the  legend  to  be  true  which  pictures  the 
King  withdrawing  from  the  cares  of  State  and  seating 
himself  in  his  royal  robes  with  the  choristers  of  St.  Denis, 
leading  them  in  the  singing  of  his  own  hymns. 

HYMN  392. — O  COME,  o  COME,  EMMANUEL. 

Veni,  Veniy  Emmanuel ;  tr.  J.  M.  Neale. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Latin 
Antiphons.  It  dates  from  the  twelfth  century  and  its 
author  is  unknown. 

An  Antiphon  consists  of  certain  portions  of  Scripture 
or  short  sentences  of  praise  or  prayer  to  be  sung  during 
intervals  in  the  Church  service.  This  particular  series, 
known  as  "  The  Great  Os,"  because  each  of  the  seven 
verses  in  the  original  Latin  begins  with  that  letter,  was 
formerly  sung  in  the  English  Church,  and  still  is  sung  in 
the  Roman  Church,  during  Advent.  The  words  "  O 
Sapientia  "  in  the  English  Prayer  Book  Calendar  for 
December  i6th  refer  to  the  first  verse  of  the  series. 

This  Antiphon  apostrophises  the  Saviour  in  a  series 
of  figures  of  speech  taken  from  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Apocrypha.  Dr.  Neale's  translation  is  remarkable  for 
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its   faithfulness    to    the   original    text.     Compare    our 
fourth  verse  with  this  prose  translation  :— 

O  Dayspring,  brightness  of  the  everlasting  Light, 

Sun  of  righteousness,  come  to  give  light  t6  them 

that  sit  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death. 

The  complete  seven  verses  will  be  found  in  a  powerful 
dramatic  setting  in  Bayle's  Mediaeval  Mystery  Play, 
"  God's  Promise?  "  ("  Everyman,"  J.  M.  Dent).  The 
two  verses  omitted  from  our  hymn  are  there  translated 
as  follows  : — 

O  ETERNAL  Sapience,  that  proceedeth  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Highest,  reaching  forth  with  a  great  power  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  with  heavenly  sweetness  disposing  all  creatures, 
come  now  and  instruct  us  in  the  true  way  of  Thy  godly  prudence. 

O  MOST  Mighty  Governor  of  Thy  people,  and  in  heart  most 
desired,  the  hard  rock  and  the  true  corner-stone,  that  of  two 
maketh  one,  uniting  the  Jews  with  the  Gentiles  in  one  Church, 
come  now  and  relieve  mankind,  whom  Thou  hast  formed  of  the 
vile  earth. 

Dr.  Neale's  daughter  records  the  touching  circum 
stance  that  during  the  last  few  days  of  his  life  he  was 
often  heard  repeating  the  words  "  Otome,  Come  !  " 

HYMN  443.— THE  STRIFE  is  O'ER. 

tr.  F.  Pott. 

This  is  a  translation,  made  in  1859,  of  a  Latin  hymn  of 
unknown  authorship,  and  which  Dr.  Neale  dates  "  appar 
ently  from  the  twelfth  century,"  the  age  of  Adam  of  St. 
Victor,  and  the  golden  age  of  monastic  hymnody. 

HYMN  445. — JESUS  CHRIST  is  RISEN  TO-DAY. 

tr.   Anon. 

The  author,  the  translator,  and  the  composer  of  the 
tune  are  all  unknown.  The  Latin  original  is  said  to  be 
an  Easter  Carol  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  manu 
script  of  which  is  at  Munich.  Apparently  it  is  an 
imitation  of  a  famous  Christmas  Carol  of  a  still  earlier 
period  "  Puer  Natus  in  Bethlehem."  Only  our  first 
verse,  however,  seems  to  be  based  on  the  Latin,  and 
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comes  to  us  by  way  of  a  tune  book  called  "  Lyra 
Davidica,"  published  in  1708,  where  it  is  set  to  the 
melody  which  is  so  familiar  to  us  all.  The  two  other 
verses  are  of  later  date. 

It  is  historically  fitting  that  the  word  Hallelujah 
(Hallel  u  Jah,  Praise  ye  the  Lord)  should  be  introduced 
at  the  end  of  each  line,  seeing  that  the  word  formed  the 
recognised  Easter  salutation  in  the  early  Christian 
Church. 

The  word  is  said  to  have  been  first  sung  at  the  celebra 
tion  of  the  building  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  It 
passed  from  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New  and  from 
thence  was  early  incorporated  in  Christian  song. 
Jerome  remarks  that  the  Christian  ploughman  shouted 
it  at  his  work,  sailors  encouraged  each  other  with 
it  as  they  plied  the  oar,  and  soldiers  used  it  as  their 
battlecry. 

We  can  thus  trace  its  use  through  many  centuries, 
beginning  with  the  Temple  worship  in  Jerusalem,  until 
it  has  become  "  the  settled  formula  of  praise  in  all 
languages  in  which  the  word  of  God  is  proclaimed  to 
men." 
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THE  German  people  have  always  had  a  genius  for  music. 
From  time  immemorial  they  have  sung  their  folk-songs  in 
the  home,  the  field  and  the  workshop  ;  and  long  before 
the  Reformation  the  Minnesingers  had  sung  of  Divine  as 
well  as  of  human  love,  and  "  people's  sacred  songs  " 
had  found  their  way  into  the  Catholic  churches.  Luther 
laid  the  foundations  of  modern  Protestant  hymnody ; 
and  the  hymns  of  the  Methodist  revival,  with  all  they 
have  meant  to  the  religious  life  of  the  English-speaking 
world,  were  inspired  by  those  of  the  Moravian  emigrants 
who  were  the  fellow-voyagers  of  the  Wesleys  on  their 
journey  to  Georgia.  Here  indeed  is  an  international 
love-bond  which  will  survive  and  contribute  to  the 
healing  of  the  wounds  of  war. 

Two  clearly  defined  epochs  of  song  are  represented  in 
the  German  hymnody  of  "  The  Fellowship  Hymn  Book," 
the  one  an  age  of  warfare  and  the  other  of  quietism. 

HYMNS  OF  THE  THIRTY  YEARS  WAR. 

The  Thirty  Years  War,  which  began  in  1618,  brought 
famine,  pestilence,  fire  and  unimaginable  misery  to 
Central  Europe.  In  the  Fatherland  many  churches 
were  battered  down  because  they  were  used  as  places  of 
refuge  by  the  terrified  people.  Sometimes  a  pastor 
would  gather  together  his  dislodged  little  flock  in  the 
hiding  of  a  secluded  valley  or  ruined  hut,  where  they 
could  pour  out  their  hearts  to  God  and  comfort  one 
another  with  songs  of  deliverance.  One  such  pastor  is 
recorded  to  have  said  "  The  cross  hath  pressed  many 
songs  out  of  me." 

In  such  an  atmosphere  the  hymns  noted  below  were 
written. 

30 
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HYMN  113. — Now  THANK  WE  ALL  OUR  GOD. 

M.  Rinkart  ;  tr.  Catherine  Winkworth. 

Many  legends  have  gathered  round  this  hymn,  which 
seems  to  have  been  written  simply  for  use  as  a  Grace 
at  table  •  but  it  is  clear  that  it  was  composed  near  the 
end  of  the  war,  when  the  hope  of  peace  was  beating 
strong  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Rinkart  was  pastor 
of  a  suburban  church  in  the  walled  town  of  Eilenberg, 
where  he  endured  his  full  share  of  suffering.  Soldiers 
were  frequently  quartered  in  his  house :  during  the 
plague  he  buried  more  than  four  thousand  people  of 
his  town,  including  his  own  wife ;  when  famine  came, 
he  and  his  children  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  obtaining 
food.  Miss  Winkworth  records  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  a  tribute  of  30,000  dollars  was  imposed  on  the 
town,  he  begged  for  mercy,  and  when  it  was  refused, 
turned  to  the  citizens  saying  "  Come,  my  children,  we 
can  find  no  mercy  with  men  ;  let  us  take  refuge  with 
God."  He  then  fell  on  his  knees  and  prayed  with  such 
touching  earnestness  that  the  General  relented  and 
lowered  his  demand.  In  Germany  to  this  day  the 
hymn  occupies  much  the  same  position  as  does  "  O  God, 
our  help  in  ages  past  "  in  this  country. 

HYMN  137. — LORD  OF  OUR  LIFE. 

M.  A .  von  Lowenstern ;    tr.  P.  Pusey. 

M.  A.  von  Lowenstern  was  the  son  of  a  saddler,  and  a 
contemporary  of  Rinkart.  He  served  under  various 
princes  both  in  official  positions  and  as  their  musical 
director,  for  he  had  early  distinguished  himself  by  his 
musical  abilities.  Whether  he  shared  to  any  extent 
in  the  sufferings  of  the  war  is  not  recorded,  but  this 
hymn,  which  is  broadly  faithful  to  the  original,  strongly 
suggests  that  he  did  so. 
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It  was  his  custom  to  compose  tunes  for  his  own  hymns, 
and  the  following  is  the  air  which  accompanied  this  one  :* 

Lord      of  our  life      and      God    of  our    sal-va  -  tion;      Star  of  our 


night    and     Hope    of    evry      na  -  tion,      Hear    and  re-ceive 
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"^— 


Church's  sup-pli  -  ca  -  tion,    Lord  God  Almigh  -  ty  !  Lord  God  Al-migh-ty  ! 

Philip  Pusey,  the  translator,  a  brother  of  Dr.  Pusey, 
had  in  mind,  we  are  told,  when  making  the  translation 
(in  1834),  the  state  of  the  Church  of  England,  "  assailed 
from  without,  enfeebled  and  distracted  within,  but  on  the 
eve  of  a  great  awakening." 

HYMN  377. — O  THOU  THE  TRUE  AND  ONLY  LIGHT. 
/.  Heermann;    tr.  J.  F.  Thrupp. 

Johann  Heermann  was  the  son  of  a  furrier  of  Rauten, 
Silesia.  Possessed  of  rare  literary  gifts,  and  with  the 
help  of  his  mother,  who  vowed  that  she  would  ensure  him 
a  good  education  even  if  she  had  to  beg  the  money,  he 
rose  to  a  position  of  distinction  as  a  poet. 

His  manhood  was  spent  amid  the  horrors  of ^  the  war. 
Miss  Winkworth  thus  speaks  of  his  sufferings  :  "  Koben" 
(the  town  in  which  he  lived)  "  was  sacked  four  times,  on 

*A  harmonised  version  appears  in  The  English  Hymnal 
(No.  1 60). 
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each  of  which  occasions  Heermann  lost  all  his  movable 
possessions  ;  he  was  frequently  in  danger  of  his  life  ; 
was  several  times  obliged  to  flee,  and  once  had  to  remain 
a  fugitive  in  concealment  for  seventeen  weeks.  But 
it  was  in  the  midst  of  all  these  troubles  that  he  published, 
in  1630,  his  '  House  and  Heart  Music '  a  volume  of 
original  hymns  which  at  once  made  a  profound  im 
pression,  and  which  was  soon  followed  by  two  others. 
These  hymns  are  distinguished  by  great  depth  and 
tenderness  of  feeling,  by  an  intense  love  of  the  Saviour, 
and  earnest  but  not  self-conscious  humility." 

Amongst  them  is  a  section  headed  "  Songs  of  Tears." 
Our  hymn  is  taken  from  this  section,  and  here  are  two 
or  three  other  verses  from  the  same  source,  from  which 
we  see  the  spirit  of  gentleness  and  love  in  which  this 
good  man  sought  to  meet  his  enemies  : — 

Against  our  foes  some  succour  quickly  send  us  ; 
If  Thou  but  speak  the  word  they  shall  not  end  us, 
But  change  to  friends,  lay  down  their  useless  arms 
And  cease  all  harms. 


If  dangers  gather  round 

Still  keep  me  calm  and  fearless  ; 
Help  me  to  bear  the  cross 

When  life  is  dark  and  cheerless  ; 
To  overcome  my  foe 

With  words  and  actions  kind  ; 
When  counsel  I  would  know, 
Good   counsel  let  me  find  ; 
And  let  me  be  with  all 

In  peace  and  friendship  living. 

PAUL  GERHARDT. 

Miss  Winkworth  speaks  of  Paul  Gerhardt  as  "the 
George  Herbert  of  the  Lutheran  Church."  All  his 
youth  and  early  manhood  were  passed  amid  scenes  of 
war.  Not  only  had  he  to  endure  these  hardships,  but 
he  was  also  the  victim  of  religious  intolerance.  At  the 
very  time  when  in  this  country  Bunyan  was  languishing 
in  prison  for  persisting  in  preaching,  Gerhardt  was 
deprived  of  his  pastorate  in  Berlin  for  refusing  to  submit 
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to  the  Governmental  regulation  of  pulpit  utterances.  Yet 
it  is  said  that  nothing  ever  embittered  him.  His  hymns 
sound  the  keynote  of  that  faith  and  quiet  confidence  in 
the  midst  of  conflict  and  trouble  which  characterised  his 
life.  They  "  seem  to  be  the  spontaneous  outpourings  of 
a  heart  that  overflows  with  trust,  love  and  faith." 

HYMN  134.— GIVE  TO  THE  WINDS  THY  FEARS. 

P.  Gerhardt ;   tr.  J.  Wesley. 

The  tradition  that  this  hymn  was  written  to  console 
his  wife  at  the  end  of  their  first  day's  journey  after  his 
banishment  from  Berlin  cannot  be  substantiated,  as  the 
evidence  shows  that  it  was  written  before  his  marriage. 
It  is  widely  known  in  this  country  through  Wesley  s 
translation,  which  is  in  two  parts—"  Commit  thou  all 
thy  griefs"  and  "Give  to  the  winds  thy  fears. 
Gerhardt  wrote  it  in  acrostic  form  and  based  it  on 
Luther's  version  of  Psalm  xxxvii.  5.  It  has  been 
described  as  "  the  most  comforting  of  all  his  hymns. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  it  brought  comfort  to 
Longfellow  when  his  little  daughter  was  dying. 

HYMN  442.— ALL  MY  HEART  THIS  NIGHT  REJOICES. 

P.  Gerhardt  ;  tr.  Catherine  Winkworth. 
This  beautiful  Christmas  morning  song,  "laid  as  a 
garland  on  the  manger  at  Bethlehem,"  was  written  in 
1651  It  was  probably  the  happiest  Christmas  of 
Gerhardt's  troubled  manhood,  for  that  year,  after  long 
waiting,  he  was  appointed  to  his  first  pastorate  and  with 
it  came  the  prospect  of  marriage.  It  contains  ten 
verses  :  the  fifth  may  well  have  been  addressed  to  the 
many  sufferers  from  the  war  :— 

Ye,  who  pine  in  weary  sadness, 
Weep  no  more, 
For  the  door 

Now  is   found   of  gladness. 
Cling  to  Him,  for  He  shall  guide  you 
Where  no  cross, 
Pain  or  loss 
Can  again  betide  you. 
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THE  PIETIST  SINGERS. 

After  the  war  the  nations  needed  rest.  During  the 
calmer  years  which  followed,  mysticism  and  pietism 
flourished,  and  expressed  the  experiences  of  the  inner 
life  in  tender  poetry,  which,  however,  was  frequently 
tainted  with  an  exaggerated  individualism  that  renders 
it  unsuitable  for  congregational  use.  Conspicuous 
among  hymn-writers  of  this  school  were  Scheffler  and 
Tersteegen. 

HYMN  147. — THEE  WILL  i  LOVE. 

/.  Scheffler;    tr.  J.  Wesley. 

Johann  Scheffler  was  born  in  Silesia  in  1624.  His 
parents  were  Lutherans,  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  formalism  and  dogmatism  of  his  father's  church, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  sought  refuge  in  Roman 
Catholicism,  adopting  the  name  of  Angelus  Silesius, 
after  the  Spanish  mystic,  John  of  the  Angels.  One  of 
his  Romish  friends,  who  had  written  a  life  of  Boehme, 
and  was  a  lover  of  Tauler,  introduced  him  to  the  writings 
of  the  mystics,  and  henceforth  no  forms  or  creeds  could 
hold  him  in  thrall.  His  hymns,  which  attained  great 
fame  in  Germany,  are  utterances  of  the  heart,  voicing 
their  author's  favourite  mystical  thoughts.  Vaughan, 
who  can  hardly  believe  that  Scheffler  the  Catholic  and 
Angelus  the  mystic  are  one  and  the  same  man,  likens  his 
teaching  to  Emerson's,  and  thinks  that  both  men 
borrowed  from  the  Persian  Mystics,  who  believe,  as  the 
Easterns  do,  in  one  universal  mind  of  which  man's  mind 
forms  a  part.  Emerson  states  the  idea  in  the  well- 
known  lines  : — 

I  am  owner  of  the  sphere, 

Of  the  .seven  stars  and  the  solar  year, 

Of  Caesar's  hand  and  Plato's  brain, 

Of  Lord  Christ's  heart  and  Shakespeare's  strain. 

And  Angelus  says  : — 

Dost'  prize  alone  King  Solomon  as  wisest  of  the  wise  ? 
Thou  also  can'st  be  Solomon,  and  all  his  wisdom  thine. 
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And  again  : — 

I  am  as  great  as  God  ; 
He  is  as  small  as  I. 

The  Aphorisms  of  Angelus  are  found  in  a  book  bearing 
the  title  of  "  The  Cherubic  Wanderer,"  and  they  have 
been  described  as  containing  the  quintessence  of  mysti 
cism.  The  following  are  characteristic  utterances  :— 

The  noblest  prayer  is  when  one  evermore 
Grows  inly  liker  that  he  kneels  before. 


As  in  the  flint  the  fire,  as  in  the  seed  the  tree, 
So  is  God's  likeness  hid  in  everything  I  see. 


Be  on  good  terms  with  Mercy  before  it  is  too  late  ; 
For  in  God's  Castle — Mercy  is  the  Keeper  of  the  Gate. 

John  Wesley  made  Scheffler  widely  known  in  this 
country  by  his  translation  of  this  hymn.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  last  two  lines  of  the  fourth  verse  are  a 
masterly  plagiarism — such  as  the  Wesley's  often 
indulged  in — from  Ken's  Morning  Hymn  (See  No.  295, 
verse  6). 


HYMN  301. — JESUS,  SUN  OF  RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

C.  K.  von  Rosenroth  ;  tr.  Jane  Borthwick. 

C.  K.  von  Rosenroth  was  one  of  Scheffler's  disciples, 
of  whom  he  had  a  host. 

He  was  Prime  Minister  of  Sulzbach,  and  one  of  a  com 
pany  of  men  who  sought  for  the  philosopher's  stone 
and  found  truth  and  rest  in  Christianity.  In  his  hymns, 
as  in  Scheffler's,  we  see  the  mystic  searching  after  inner 
union  with  the  divine  life. 
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HYMN  224. — GOD  CALLING  YET. 

G.  Tersteegen  ;   tr.  Sarah  Findlater. 

HYMN  246. — THOU  HIDDEN  LOVE  OF  GOD. 
G.  Tersteegen ;   tr.  J.  Wesley. 

£/  "X/C*          4$ A  /  ^  t  *  L/    /  •    /'' 

Tersteegen  belongs  to  the  seventeenth  century  school 
of  mystics,  whose  central  thought  was  the  longing  of  the 
soul  for  immediate  union  with  God.  The  story  of  his 
life  is  beautiful  in  it-  simplicity.  He  had  scarcely  passed 
the  threshold  of  manhood  when  the  diverging  claims  of 
Christianity  and  business  troubled  him,  as  they  have 
troubled  many,  and  he  tried  to  solve  the  problem  by 
giving  up  a  trade  which  he  feared  would  distract  his 
mind  ;  and  leaving  his  home  he  took  up  his  abode  in  a 
little  cottage  in  the  country,  where  he  followed  the 
occupation  of  a  ribbon-weaver,  quietly  communing  with 
God  as  he  wove  his  silk.  A  lad  was  his  companion. 
The  two  together  each  morning  sang  a  hymn  before 
partaking  of  their  frugal  breakfast  of  milk  and  water  and 
meal.  When  work  was  done,  Tersteegen  often  spent 
hours  of  solitude  in  the  woods,  and  sometimes  the  whole 
night  was  passed  in  prayer.  Periods  of  spiritual  depres 
sion  alternated,  in  those  youthful  years,  with  seasons  of 
intense  joy.  One  day  of  illumination  stood  out  above  all 
others,  when  the  young  pietist  drew  blood  from  his  veins 
and  penned  with  it  a  letter  to  the  Saviour,  offering  his 
heart  and  all  his  love  to  "The  sweet  Friend  of  his  soul." 

All  this  while,  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Muhlheim, 
a  little  company  of  like-minded  men  and  women,  who 
styled  themselves  "  Stillen  im  Lande  "  (The  Quiet  in 
the  Land),  met  each  week  for  prayer.  Tersteegen 
joined  them  and  soon  began  regularly  to  speak  a  few 
words  of  comfort  or  exhortation  to  his  fellow- worshippers. 
Later  on,  he  compiled  a  hymn-book  for  use  at  these 
gatherings,  in  which  many  of  his  own  hymns  were 
included.  His  next  step  was  to  give  up  his  weaving 
and  to  become  the  "  Warden  "  (as  we  should  say)  of  a 
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kind  of  settlement  or  retreat  known  as  the  "  Pilger- 
hiitte  "  (the  Pilgrims'  Hut),  where  a  small  circle  of  eight 
or  ten  seekers  after  truth  lived  under  his  care  and  the 
inspiration  of  his  saintly  personality.  There  he  estab 
lished  a  dispensary  for  the  sick,  and  patients  visited  it 
from  far  and  near.  People  came,  too,  in  ever  increasing 
numbers  to  hear  his  preaching,  and  eagerly  joined  in 
singing  his  hymns.  "  Everywhere,"  he  said,  I  find  a 
hunger  among  the  people."  Dowered  with  a  wonderful 
gift  of  sympathy,  he  kept  open-house  for  all  who  were 
in  trouble,  and  a  wounded  heart  seldom  left  him  without 
feeling  strengthened  and  helped. 

His  hymns  are  seldom  suitable  for  public  worship. 
They  reflect  as  in  a  mirror  the  clear  depths  of  one  of  the 
choicest  souls  mysticism  has  produced,  and  they  should 
be  read  in  the  light  of  their  author's  spiritual  experi 
ences.  "  God  touches  our  spirits  with  His  love  "•  -he 
says  in  his  writings,  "  as  a  magnet  attracts  iron."  So 
in  his  hymn  he  says 

God  calling  yet !    I  cannot  stay  : 

My  heart  I  yield  without  delay. 

Vain  world,  farewell,  from  thee  I  part, 

The  voice  of  God  has  reached  my  heart.* 

The  more  powerful  hymn  "  Thou  hidden  love  of  God," 
was  translated  in  Savannah,  by  John  Wesley,  who  may 
have  heard  it  sung  by  the  party  of  Moravians  who  were 
his  companions  on  the  voyage  to  Georgia.  Emerson 
declared  it  to  be  the  greatest  hymn  in  the  English 
language.  Attention  has  been  called  to  the  likeness  of  the 
the  lines  in  the  first  verse  : — 

My  heart  is  pained,  nor  can  it  be 

At  rest,  till  it  finds  rest  in  Thee. 

to  the  famous  passage  in  St.  Augustine's  "  Confessions  " 

Thou  hast  made  us  for  Thyself,  and  our 
heart  is  restless  until  it  find  rest  in  Thee. 
*  This  hymn  is  marred  by  a  chorus — not  written  by  Tersteegen — 
which  tends  to  rob  it  of  its  simple  dignity..    It  might  well  be  sung, 
without  the  chorus,  to   "Abends"   or  "-any   other  suitable  long- 
metre  tune. 

(Compare  Browning's  lines  in   Pippa  Passes :    "  -Tis  God's 
voice  calls  ;    how  could  I  stay  ?    Farewell.") 
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COMPARATIVELY  few  people  realise  that  two-hundred 
years  ago  no  such  thing  as  an  English  Hymn  Book,  as  we 
understand  the  words,  was  available  for  use  in  our 
Churches.  The  Reformation  had  made  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  early  Latin  hymns,  and  the  Paraphrases  were  the 
sole  medium  of  praise  in  our  Protestant  places  of  worship. 
The  following  section  brings  under  review  the  pioneer 
work  of  some  of  the  principal  early  English  writers, 
before  the  time  when  the  Wesleys,  with  their  astonish 
ing  output,  ensured  the  ultimate  adoption  of  hymn 
singing  in  practically  all  our  churches,  and  thus  (to 
quote  the  historian  Green's  testimony)  changed  the  face 
of  public  devotion  throughout  England. 

HYMN  no. — ALL  PEOPLE  THAT  ON  EARTH  DO  DWELL. 
W.  Kethe. 

This  joyful  song  is  the  utterance  of  a  refugee  from 
religious  persecution. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  its  author  fled 
to  Geneva  to  escape  the  Marian  persecutions,  and  while 
there  joined  with  William  Whittingham  (who  was  Calvin's 
brother-in-law)  and  others  in  producing  a  collection  of 
paraphrases  for  use  among  the  English-speaking  com 
munity.  This  hymn  was  by  far  the  finest  of  Kethe's 
twenty-five  contributions.  It  first  appeared  in  "  Day's 
Psalter  "  of  1560  or  1561,  and  in  "  The  Anglo-Genevan 
Psalter  "  of  1561.  Kethe  wrote  it — Dr.  Julian  says — 
to  go  to  the  tune  known  to  us  as  the  Old  Hundredth, 
which  he  heard  sung  at  Geneva,  where  it  had  appeared 
ten  years  earlier  than  Day's  book  in  a  French  "  Genevan 
Psalter. ' '  The  tune  is  believed  to  have  been  compiled  for 
Calvin  by  the  French  Musician,  Bourgeois,  who  probably 
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took  much  of  it  from  secular  sources  or  from  earlier 
church  music.  After  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  the 
refugees  returned  to  this  country  bringing  both  hjmn 
and  tune  with  them.  In  Geneva  the  tune  had  been  set 
to  the  134111  Psalm,  but  here  it  was  transferred  to  the 
looth  Psalm  (where  Kethe  doubtless  intended  it  to  be 
placed),  and  became  known  as  "  The  Old  Hundredth." 

It  was  originally  printed,  as  was  then  customary,  in 
the  tenor  clef. 

Our  version  of  the  hymn  strictly  follows  Kethe's 
original  wording,  except  that  in  the  second  verse  his 
word  "  folcke  "  (people)  is  rendered  "  flock,"  an  altera 
tion  attributable  to  a  printer's  error  and  which  has 
remained  in  general  use. 

HYMN  379.— As  PANTS  THE  HART.    .    .    . 
N.  Tate  and  N.  Brady. 

HYMN  440. — WHILE  SHEPHERDS  WATCHED. 
N.    Tate. 

In  1696  two  Irish  clergymen,  Nahum  Tate  and 
Nicholas  Brady,  published  a  "  New  Version  of  the 
Psalms,"  which  gradually  supplanted  the  "  Old  Version  " 
of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins.  Their  paraphrases  are 
freer  and  more  poetical  than  the  earlier  ones,  and  the 
best  of  them  are  marked  by  a  simple  dignity  and  lyrical 
power  which  has  endeared  them  to  many  generations  of 
worshippers. 

"  As  pants  the  hart,"  which  is  believed  to  be  the  joint 
work  of  Tate  and  Brady,  appeared  in  the  original 
edition  of  "  The  New  Version."  It  is  based  upon  the 
opening  verses  of  the  42nd  Psalm. 

Four  years  later  a  Supplement  appeared,  printed  on 
loose  sheets  which  were  subsequently  included  in  "  The 
New  Version."  The  Supplement  contained  six  hymns, 
the  first  being  the  well-known  "  While  Shepherds  watched 
their  flocks  by  night,"  which  is  not  a  paraphrase  but 
a  word  picture  of  great  beauty,  faithfully  portraying 
the  Scriptural  account  of  the  Nativity. 
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These  hymns  were  ultimately  bound  in  with  the 
Prayer  Book  and  thus  became  the  earliest  English 
hymns  to  be  admitted  into  recognised  use  in  the  Church 
of  England. 

It  is  disappointing  to  find  that  the  lives  of  the  two 
authors  are  out  of  harmony  with  their  writings.  Tate, 
though  Poet  Laureate,  fell  into  intemperate  habits 
and  died  in  a  debtor's  prison ;  and  Brady,  a  Royal 
chaplain,  yielded  to  extravagance,  and  ended  his  career 
as  an  impecunious  pedagogue. 

HYMN  71. — How  HAPPY  is  HE  BORN  AND  TAUGHT. 
Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

The  Wotton  family  gave  to  this  country  a  succession 
of  statesmen,  diplomats,  and  clerics,  of  whom  not  the 
least  versatile  was  the  author  of  these  lines,  whose 
"  Life  "  has  been  recorded  in  the  charming  pages  of  his 
friend  Isaac  Walton,  the  beloved  fisherman. 

Dryden  wrote  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton  : 

He  did  the  utmost  bounds  of  knowledge  find, 
And  found  them  not  so  large  as  was  his  mind, 

and  Isaac  Walton  naively  testified  of  him  that  "  to  his 
great  wit  he  added  the  ballast  of  learning." 

After  some  years  spent  in  Italy  and  some  political 
adventures,  Wotton  was  appointed  by  James  I., 
Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Venice,  and  it  was  while 
on  his  way  there  that,  visiting  a  literary  acquaintance, 
Wotton  playfully  inserted  in  his  friend's  album  a  Latin 
definition  of  an  ambassador  which  led  him  into  some 
trouble  with  King  James,  and  which  has  since  become 
famous : — 

An  ambassador  is  an  honest  man,  sent  to  lie 

abroad  for  the  good  of  his  country. 

Later  in  life,  when  someone  who  was  ambitious  to 
become  an  ambassador  sought  his  advice,  he  elaborated 
the  Latin  definition  in  this  "  infallible  aphorism  "  ; 
"  That,  to  be  in  safety  himself,  and  serviceable  to  his 
country,  he  should  always,  and  upon  all  occasions,  speak 
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the  truth — it  seems  a  State  paradox — for  you  shall  never 
be  believed ;  and  by  this  means  your  truth  will  secure 
yourself,  if  you  shall  ever  be  called  to  account ;  and  it 
will  also  put  your  adversaries — who  will  still  hunt 
counter — to  a  loss  in  all  their  disquisitions  and  under 
takings."  Later  in  life  he  was  appointed  Provost  of 
Eton  college,  where  he  found  "  a  quiet  harbour  after  a 
tempestuous  voyage."  He  was  a  great  enemy,  Walton 
says,  to  wrangling  disputes  of  religion,  and  when  he 
came  to  make  his  will  he  directed  that  the  following 
words  should  be  inscribed  upon  his  gravestone  ; 

Here  lies  the  first  author  of  this  sentence  : 
The  itch  of  disputation  will  prove 

The  scab  of  the  Church. 
Inquire   his   name  elsewhere. 

His  verses  "  The  Character  of  a  Happy  Life  "  consist  of 
six  stanzas.  Our  third  stanza  originally  read  : — 

Who  God  doth  late  and  early  pray 
More  of  his  grace  than  gifts  to  lend, 

And  entertains  the  harmless  day 
With  a  well-chosen  book  or  friend. 

These  are  the  two  further  verses,  which  come  after  our 
second  : — 

Who  envy  none  that  chance  doth  raise 

Or  vice  :    who  never  understood 
How  deepest  wounds  are  given  by  praise  ; 

Nor  rules  of  State,  but  rules  of  good  ; 

Who  hath  his  life  from  rumours  freed, 
Whose  conscience  is  his  strong  retreat ; 

Whose  state  can  neither  flatterers  feed, 
Nor  ruin  make  oppressors  great. 

When  the  House  of  Commons  was  paying  its  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  Mr. 
Asquith,  then  making  his  first  speech  as  Premier,  quoted 
the  first  and  last  lines  of  this  poem.  Carlyle,  too, 
greatly  admired  it.  Referring  to  the  closing  verse  he 
remarked  that  a  man  with  an  independent  mind  is 
King  of  one  subject,  "  lord  of  himself,  though  not  of 
lands." 
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HYMN  361. — HE  WHO  WOULD  VALIANT  BE. 

John  Bunyan. 

John  Bunyan  wrote  the  first  part  of  "  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress  "  in  prison.  He  lived  in  an  age  of  religious 
intolerance.  While  he  was  in  Bedford  gaol  dreaming  his 
immortal  dream,  Gerhardt,  the  greatest  of  German 
hymn-writers,  was  being  driven  from  his  Berlin  pastorate 
by  his  persecutors.  But  many  a  song  has  been  sung  in 
prison,  or  learned  in  the  school  of  persecution. 

This  hymn  is  taken  from  the  second  part  of  "  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress,"  which  pictures  Christian's  wife  and 
children  on  their  pilgrimage,  and  the  hardships  and 
encouragements  they  met  on  the  way,  with  Great-heart 
as  their  conductor.  On  one  occasion  they  met  a  man 
with  his  sword  drawn  and  his  face  all  covered  with  blood. 

"  Then  said  Mr.  Great-heart,  What  art  them  ?  The  man 
made  answer  saying,  I  am  one  whose  name  is  Valiant-for- 
truth.  I  am  a  pilgrim,  and  am  going  to  the  Celestial  City. 
Now,  as  I  was  on  my  way,  there  were  three  men  that  did  beset 
me." 

After  an  argument  these  three  drew  swords  upon 
Valiant,  and  he  also  drew  upon  them,  and  they  "  fell  to 
it,  one  against  three,  for  the  ?pace  of  above  three  hours," 
and  then  the  three  betook  them  to  flight. 

Rejoiced  to  find  that  Valiant  was  on  the  same  pilgrim 
age  as  themselves,  Christiana  and  her  companions 
washed  his  wounds  and  refreshed  him.  Valiant  then  told 
them  that  many,  including  his  father  and  mother,  had 
tried  to  dissuade  him  from  going  on  pilgrimage. 

"  They  told  me  of  the  Slough  of  Despond,  where 
Christian  was  well-nigh  smothered.  .  .  They  told  me 
also  of  the  wood  and  dark  mountains  ;  of  the  Hill  Diffi 
culty  ;  of  the  lions  ;  and  also  of  three  Giants,  Bloody- 
man,  Maul,  and  Slay-good.  They  said,  moreover,  that 
there  was  a  foul  fiend  haunted  the  Valley  of  Humiliation, 
and  that  Christian  was  by  him  almost  bereft  of  life. 
Besides,  they  said,  you  must  go  over  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  where  the  hob-goblins  are  ;  where  the 
light  is  darkness,  where  the  way  is  full  of  snares,  pits, 
traps  and  gins.  They  told  me  also  of  Giant  Despair, 
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of  Doubting  Castle,  and  of  the  ruin  that  the  Pilgrims 
met  with  there." 

After  this  catalogue  of  dangers,  these  dismal  prophets 
went  on  to  warn  Valiant  that  many  who  had  tried  the 
way  had  gone  back  and  befooled  themselves  for  ever 
setting  afoot.  Yet  none  of  these  warnings  discouraged 
him  ;  they  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  "  as  so  many  nothings 
to  him,"  and  he  would  go  on,  for  he  had  heard  a  very 
different  story  from  a  certain  Mr.  Tell-true. 

Then  said  Greatheart :  Then  this  was  your  victory,  even  your 
faith. 

Valiant :  It  was  so.  I  believed,  and  therefore  came  out, 
got  into  the  way,  fought  all  that  set  themselves  against  me, 
and,  by  believing,  am  come  to  this  place. 

The  "Pilgrim's  Song"  follows  this  narrative.  It  is 
more  realistic  as  Bunyan  wrote  it  than  in  our  version, 
which  is  an  adaptation  taken  from  "The  English  Hymnal." 

HYMN  295. — AWAKE  MY  SOUL  AND  WITH  THE  SUN. 
T.    Ken. 

Bishop  Ken's  life  is  redolent  with  culture,  piety,  and 
quiet,  gentle  ministries  of  loving-kindness.  Amid  the 
corruptions  of  the  Restoration  Court  "  he  in  a  Sodom 
could  continue  Saint."  Macaulay's  estimate  of  him 
agrees  with  the  general  verdict ;  "  He  approached  as 
near  as  human  infirmity  permits  to  the  ideal  perfection 
of  Christian  virtue." 

Losing  both  his  parents  in  early  childhood,  he  had  the 
compensation  of  being  taken  into  the  delightful  home 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Isaac  Walton,  of  angling  fame. 
Much  of  his  later  life  was  spent  in  the  midst  of  public 
events.  He  was  Chaplain  to  Charles  II.  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  reprimand  that  Monarch  for  his  manner  of 
living,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  courage  with  the 
Bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells.  He  attended  Monmouth 
on  the  scaffold ;  and  was  one  of  the  seven  non-juring 
bishops  sent  to  the  Tower. 

Ken's  famous  morning  and  evening  hymns,  "  Awake, 
my  soul "  and  "  Glory  to  Thee,"  with  a  third  lesser- 
known  one  for  midnight,  were  written,  it  is  believed, 
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for  the  boys  of  his  old  School,  Winchester,  while  he  was  in 
residence  as  a  Fellow  there.  They  were  published  in  a 
" Manual  of  Prayers"  for  the  use  of  the  boys,  with  the 
injunction  "  Be  sure  to  sing  the  Morning  and  Evening 
hymns  in  your  chamber  devoutly."  The  boys  slept  on 
truckle  beds  on  the  Dormitory  floor  ;  they  were  called 
at  five  o'clock  each  morning,  and  said  some  Psalm  in 
Latin  before  rising.  Before  Ken's  hymns  were  available, 
the  boys'  usual  morning  hymn  was  probably  the  Latin 
"  Now  with  creation's  morning  song  "  (No.  428),  of 
which  Ken's  biographer,  Dean  Plumptre,  concludes  that 
"  Awake  my  soul  "  is  an  echo.  It  is  probable  that  Ken's 
hymns  were  printed  on  leaflets  for  the  use  of  the  boys. 
When  Ken  was  at  Wells,  it  was  his  custom  to  entertain 
at  dinner  each  week  twelve  poor  men  and  women,  and 
at  his  funeral  at  Frome  twelve  poor  men  carried  the 
coffin,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  in  the  dim  morning 
light,  as  the  sun  was  rising  over  the  open  grave,  they 
sang  the  Morning  Hymn,  which  contains  these  lines  : — 

I  would  not  wake,  nor  rise  again, 
Ev'n  Heav'n  itself  I  would  disdain, 
Wert  not  Thou  there  to  be  enjoyed, 
And  I  in  Hymns  to  be  employed. 

Ken's  hymns  occupy  an  important  place  in  the 
evolution  of  English  hymnody.  When  they  were 
written  the  paraphrases  were  the  sole  book  of  praise  in 
the  churches,  and  they  heralded  the  dawn  of  hymn- 
singing,  as  we  understand  the  phrase,  in  this  country. 
Their  language  is  as  household  words  to  millions  ;  and 
the  Doxology  (No.  336),  with  which  all  three  hymns 
close,  is  probably  the  most  widely  known  verse  of  poetry 
in  the  language.  The  original  version  of  the  Morning 
Hymn  contained  fourteen  verses,  but  those  omitted 
from  our  book  are  not  of  equal  value  and  power  with 
those  included. 

It  is  said  that  Ken,  who  was  a  musician,  wrote  a  tune 
himself  for  the  three  hymns  (which  are  all  of  the  same 
metre),  and  one  of  his  early  biographers  tells  us  that  he 
had  an  organ  in  his  rooms  at  the  College,  on  which  he 
could  accompany  himself,  as  he  sang  his  own  or  other 
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hymns.  Ken's  biographer,  Plumptre  produced  the 
following  tune,  which  was  published  for  the  hymns 
about  1750.  It  was  written  for  the  lute-harp,  an 
instrument  which  Ken  played.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  evidence  that  this  is  the  tune  that  Ken  wrote, 
but  it  was  used  at  Wells  on  the  occasion  of  the  Memorial 
Festival  held  in  the  Cathedral  in  1885,  the  Bicentenary 
year  of  his  consecration. 
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HYMN  411. — THE  SPACIOUS  FIRMAMENT  ON  HIGH. 
/.  Addison. 

The  true  aim  of  the  literary  essay,  according  to 
Hazlitt,  is  to  play  the  whole  game  of  life  over  before  us  ; 
"  it  enquires  what  human  life  is  and  has  been,  to  show 
what  it  ought  to  be."  Addison  has  given  us  his  concep 
tion  of  its  purpose  in  [a  well-known  passage.  It  was 
his  hope  that  his  essays  might  do  something  "  to  banish 
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vice  and  ignorance  out  of  the  territories  of  Great  Britain, 
and  to  bring  philosophy  out  of  closets  and  libraries, 
schools  and  colleges,  to  dwell  in  clubs  and  assemblies, 
at  tea-tables  and  coffee-houses."  And  these  eighteenth 
century  Essayists,  Steele  and  Addison,  did  in  fact 
become,  through  their  "  Tatler  "  and  "  Spectator/'  to 
a  large  extent  the  conscience  of  English  society. 
Spectator  "  furnished  each  day  a  running  commentary  of 
extraordinary  cleverness  upon  the  manners,  customs, 
fashions,  politics  and  religion  of  the  England  of  the  days 
of  Queen  Anne.  Addison  estimated  that  the  paper  was 
perused  by  six  thousand  readers  ;  and  he  hoped  that  such 
a  body  of  disciples  "would  take  care  to  distinguish 
themselves  from  their  thoughtless  and  inattentive 

brethren." 

The  Saturday  Essays  dealt  with  religious  themes— 
a  custom  which  is  followed  in  our  own  day  by  "  The 
Times  "  newspaper.  Such  subjects  as  Prayer,  Devotion, 
Cheerfulness,  and  the  Ways  of  Providence,  were  chosen, 
and  the  meditation  was  always  marked  by  great  beauty 
and  elevation  of  thought. 

On  Saturday,  August  23rd,  1712,  the  Essay  dealt 
with  the  means  of  strengthening  and  confirming  faith 
in  God,  among  which  Addison  includes  retirement  and 
meditation  upon  the  works  of  nature.  '  The  Supreme 
Being,"  he  says,  "  has  made  the  best  argument  for  His 
own  existence  in  the  formation  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  these  are  arguments  which  a  man  of  sense 
cannot  forbear  attending  to,  who  is  out  of  the  noise  and 
hurry  of  human  affairs." 

The  Essay  is  followed  by  this  hymn,  which  is  neadec 
with  the  opening  sentence  of  the  nineteenth  Psalm, 
"  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,"  and  with  these 
words  "  As  such  a  bold  and  sublime  manner  of  thinking 
furnished  out  very  noble  matter  for  an  Ode,  the  Reader 
may  see  it  wrought  into  the  following  one." 

Four  other  hymns  were  contributed  by  Addison  to  tJ 
Saturday  "  Spectators."    Their  appearance  attracted  the 
attention  of  Dr.  Watts— a  far  greater  hymn-writer  than 
the  Essayist— who  wrote  a  letter  to  "  Mr.  Spectator 
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in  which  he  said,  doubtless  playfully,  that  the 
hymns  which  were  appearing  had  led  him  "  to  try 
yesterday  whether  he  could  write  one/'  and  enclosing  a 
paraphrase  of  the  H4th  Psalm  and  finishing  with  these 
words  : — "  If  the  following  Essay  (i.e.  the  Paraphrase) 
be  not  too  incorrigible,  bestow  upon  it  a  few  brightenings 
from  your  genius,  that  I  may  learn  how  to  write  better, 
or  write  no  more." 

ISAAC  WATTS. 

Watts  is  the  real  founder  of  modern  English  hymnody. 
The  two  streams  of  song  which  at  the  Reformation 
flowed  from  Luther  and  Calvin — the  "  human  hymns  " 
conveying  and  enforcing  Christian  truth,  and  the  para 
phrases  founded  upon  the  Psalms,  unite  in  his  writings. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster  of  Southampton 
who,  among  a  large  company  of  nonconformists,  suffered 
persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  Stuarts.  Many  times 
the  elder  Watts  was  imprisoned  in  Southampton  jail, 
and  there  his  wife  was  frequently  to  be  seen,  sitting 
patiently  outside  the  gates,  with  her  infant  son  Isaac 
in  her  arms.  In  his  boyhood  Isaac  was  often  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
there  may  well  be  a  touch  of  autobiography  in  his 
"  Moral  Songs  for  Children,"  including  as  they  do  "  Let 
dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite,"  and  "  How  doth  the  little, 
busy  bee."  The  mother  encouraged  her  young  children 
to  write  verses  by  offering  them  prizes  of  farthings  :  but 
little  Isaac,  conscious  of  the  gift  that  was  in  him,  declined 
to  take  the  prize,  and  handed  his  mother  this  couplet  by 
way  of  explanation  : — 

I  write  not  for  a  farthing,  but  to  try 
How  I  your  farthing  writers  can  outvie. 

Young  Watts  attended  the  Congregational  Chapel 
with  his  parents,  and  one  day  complained  to  his  father 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  paraphrases  to  meet  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  congregation  ;  and  his  father 
challenging  him  to  provide  something  better,  he  wrote 
his  first  hymn,  which  began  significantly  with  the  words  j 
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Behold  the  glories  of  the  Lamb 

Before  His  Father's  throne  ; 
Prepare  new  honours  for  His  name, 

And  songs  before  unknown. 

Though  all  unknown  to  the  writer,  this  simple  incident 
was  in  reality  epoch-making.  It  marked  the  com 
mencement  of  a  new  era  •  it  was  the  first  note  of  a  new 
song  that  will  never  cease. 

Not  only  did  the  inadequacy  of  the  paraphrases 
impress  Watts,  but  also  the  indifference  and  deadness 
of  spirit  with  which  they  were  sung.  In  his  preface  to  his 
collected  hymns  he  says  "  When  we  sing  the  praises  of  our 
God  in  His  Church,  we  are  employed  in  that  part  of 
Worship  which  of  all  others  is  the  nearest  akin  to 
Heaven  ;  and  'tis  pity  that  this  of  all  others  should  be 
performed  the  worst  upon  earth." 

By  his  series  of  hymns  and  by  his  paraphrases  (which 
he  converted  into  Evangelical  songs,  "  making  David 
speak  like  a  Christian  ")  he  revolutionised  the  worship- 
song  of  the  Congregational  Churches  and  ultimately 
of  the  whole  nation.  His  best  paraphrases  are  of  great 
vigour  and  beauty,  as  will  be  seen  from  our  No.  108 
"  Praise  ye  the  Lord  "  and  No.  131  "  O  God,  our  help  in 
ages  past,"  the  latter  of  which  has  become  a  classic  and 
stands  supreme  with  the  Te  Deum  as  a  fitting  vehicle  for  a 
nation's  emotions  at  the  great  epochs  in  its  history. 

HYMN  131. — O  GOD,  OUR  HELP  IN  AGES  PAST. 

The  original  contained  nine  verses.  Those  omitted 
from  modern  collections  are  unequal,  in  Dr.  Julian's 
estimation,  to  the  rest,  and  impede  the  otherwise  grandly 
sustained  flow  of  thought.  They  read  : — 

4  Thy  word  commands  our  flesh  to  dust, 

*  Return,  ye  sons  of  men ;  ' 
All  nations  rose  from  earth  at  first, 
And  turn  to  earth  again. 

6  The  busy  tribes  of  flesh  and  blood, 

With  all  their  cares  and  fears, 
Are  carried  downward  by  the  flood, 
And  lost  in  following  years. 
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8  Like  flow'ry  fields  the  nations  stand, 

Pleas'd  with  the  morning  light : 
The  flow'rs  beneath  the  mower's  hand 
Lie  with'ring  ere  'tis  night. 

HYMN  213. — WHEN  I  SURVEY  THE  WONDROUS  CROSS. 

Dr.  Julian  placed  this  among  the  four  best  hymns  in 
our  tongue,  and  described  it  as  "  a  masterpiece  of  im 
passioned  contemplation."  Matthew  Arnold  placed  it 
first,  and  he  was  heard  repeating  the  third  verse  a  few 
hours  before  his  sudden  death. 

Watts  intended  it  to  be  a  hymn  for  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  headed  it  "  Crucifixion  to  the  World,  by  the  Cross  of 
CHRIST,  Gal.  vi.  14."  Our  version  contains  two  devia 
tions  from  the  original  text,  and  one  verse  (the  fourth)  is 
omitted.  Watts'  opening  lines  ran  :— 

When  I  survey  the  wondrous  cross 
Where  the  young  Prince  of  Glory  died. 

The  other  alteration  is  in  verse  two,  line  two,  where 
the   word  "  cross  "    takes   the  place  of  Watts'   word 
"  death." 
The  omitted  verse  is  as  follows  : — 

His  dying  crimson,  like  a  robe, 
Spreads  o'er  His  body  on  the  tree  ; 

Then  am  I  dead  to  all  the  globe, 
And  all  the  globe  is  dead  to  me. 


THE  HYMNODY  OF  THE  METHODIST  REVIVAL 

WITH  the  Methodist  Revival  we  enter  the  first  great 
flowering  time  of  English  hymnody.  The  intensity  of 
the  Revival  demanded  and  discovered  an  emotional 
outlet ;  it  provided  a  soil  extraordinarily  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  hymnody  ;  it  introduced  passion  and 
the  evangelical  note  into  our  worship-song  in  place  of 
the  formal  dignity  of  Watts  and  the  Paraphrases  ;  it 
gave  to  a  great  Church  a  comprehensive  manual  of 
spiritual  discipline  ;  and  it  showed  that  the  inner  heart 
of  the  people  of  England  in  the  much  maligned  eighteenth 
century  was  sound. 

JOHN  WESLEY. 

Contrary  to  the  general  impression,  it  was  John  Wesley 
and  not  Charles  who  laid  the  foundations  of  Methodist 
hymnody.  He  it  was  who  first  realised  the  power  of 
song  as  an  aid  to  evangelistic  efforts  ;  he  edited  the  first 
Methodist  hymnal ;  it  was  he  and  not  Charles  who 
contributed  to  its  contents ;  and  in  later  years  he 
checked,  corrected  and  improved  his  brother's  muse. 

When  the  brothers  were  on  their  way  to  Georgia  their 
vessel  was  overtaken  by  a  storm  ;  and  while  most  of  the 
passengers  were  terrified,  a  company  of  Moravian 
emigrants  quietly  gathered  together  and  sang  hymns. 
The  scene  deeply  impressed  John  Wesley,  who  secured 
a  copy  of  their  hymn-book,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Georgia 
at  once  began  translating  the  hymns.  "  Thus  recast  into 
stately  English  verse,"  says  Mr.  Curnock,  "  by  a  master 
of  the  English  tongue,  they  were  introduced  for  both 
public  and  private  use  to  the  little  companies  of 
Christians  to  whom  he  ministered  at  Savannah  and 
Frederica." 
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The  book  in  question  was  the  Gesang-Buch  then  only 
recently  issued  by  Count  Zinzendorf  for  the  Herrnhut 
Colony  from  which  the  emigrants  had  come.  Our  three 
translations  (Nos.  134,  147,  and  246)  are  all  taken  from 
that  book  and  were  all  translated  by  John  Wesley  before 
his  return  to  England. 

As  the  enmities  of  the  great  war  of  1914-18  subside, 
John  Wesley's  translations  of  the  treasures  of  German 
hymnody  will  be  seen  to  form  a  true-love  bond  that  will 
contribute  to  the  healing  of  the  wounds  which  militarism 
has  inflicted  upon  the  people  of  the  two  countries. 
(Detailed  references  to  these  translations  will  be  found 
under  the  heading  of  "  Some  German  Hymns.") 

CHARLES  WESLEY. 

Charles  Wesley  is  the  greatest  of  English  hymn- 
writers.  We  pay  him  our  humble  tribute  by  including 
more  of  his  hymns  than  any  other  writer's  in  "  The 
Fellowship  Hymn  Book."  While  John  preached, 
Charles  sang,  and  history  has  proved  in  this,  as  in  other 
instances,  that  "  a  hymn  may  reach  him,  whom  a  sermon 
flies,"  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  for  one  person  who 
to-day  read's  John's  sermons,  thousands  know  and  are 
helped  by  Charles'  hymns. 

They  are  largely  autobiographical,  mirroring  alike 
the  unfolding  events  of  the  Revival  and  the  personal 
religious  experiences  of  their  author. 

The  more  important  of  them  included  in  our  book,  are 
noted  below  in  the  order  of  their  publication. 

HYMN  444. — CHRIST  THE  LORD  is  RISEN  TO-DAY. 
(Published  1739.)     G.  Wesley. 

It  is  wonderful  to  think  that  the  earliest  Hymnal  to 
contain  any  of  Charles  Wesley's  hymns  included  two  of 
his  greatest.  This  one  was  published  in  the  year  after  his 
conversion,  along  with  a  series  of  "  Festival  Hymns," 
the  other  immortal  being  "  Hark,  the  herald  angels 
sing "  (or  as  he  wrote  "  Hark  how  all  the  welkin 
rings  "). 
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HYMN  175.— O  FOR  A  THOUSAND  TONGUES  TO  SING  (1740)- 

0.  Wesley. 

Charles  Wesley  was  converted  on  May  2ist,  1738.  A 
year  later  he  is  said  to  have  spoken  to  Bohler,  the 
Moravian,  about  confessing  Christ  and  received  the 
reply  "  Had  I  a  thousand  tongues  I  would  praise  Him 
with  them  all."  On  the  first  anniversary  of  his  con 
version,  Charles  Wesley  wrote  this  hymn,  which  con 
sisted  of  eighteen  verses,  Bohler's  saying  being  intro 
duced  into  the  seventh  verse.  The  hymn  for  more  than 
a  century  has  occupied  pride  of  place  as  "No.  i  "  in 
successive  official  Methodist  Hymnals. 

HYMN  192.— JESUS,  LOVER  OF  MY  SOUL  (1740). 
C.   Wesley. 

The  same  book  that  contained  "  O  for  a  thousand 
tongues  "  also  gave  this  great  hymn  to  the  world.  It  is 
headed  "  In  Temptation  "  and  is  a  cry  for  help  "  while 
the  tempest  still  is  high." 

John  Wesley  never  passed  it  for  inclusion  in  the 
hymnals  issued  in  his  life-time,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  too  intimate  and  personal  for  congregational  use, 
and  it  did  not  appear  among  the  official  Methodist 
hymnody  until  forty  years  after  it  was  written.  ^  The 
opening  phrase  is  taken  from  the  "  Apocrypha,"  Wisdom 
XI.,  26,  "  Thou  sparest  all,  for  they  are  Thine,  Thou 
Lover  of  Souls. ' '  The  story  that  the  hymn  was  suggested 
by  a  bird  that  flew  to  Wesley  for  protection  cannot  be 
substantiated. 

HYMN  204.— COME,  O  THOU  TRAVELLER  UNKNOWN  (1742). 

0.  Wesley. 

Palgrave  describes  this  as  a  lyric  of  dramatic  vividness 
and  fervour,  and  Watts  once  modestly  said  it  was  worth 
all  the  verses  he  himself  had  written.  It  consists  of 
thirteen  verses  and  is  entitled  "  Wrestling  Jacob,"  and 
is  based  on  Genesis  xxxii.  24-31.  The  first  verse  has 
endeared  itself  to  Methodism  because  of  the  incident 
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thv*  recorded  by  Mr.  Telford  :  "A  fortnight  after  his 
broth's  death,  John  Wesley  broke  down  at  Bolton 
when  he  tried  to  give  out  the  lines  : — 

My  company  before  is  gone 
And  I  am  left  alone  with  Thee. 

He  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  sat  down  in  the  pulpit,  and 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  The  singing  ceased,  and 
all  the  congregation  wept  together." 

HYMN  58. — SOLDIERS  OF  CHRIST,  ARISE  (1749). 
0.   Wesley. 

This  clarion  call  to  fortitude  in  the  warfare  of  life  was 
written  in  the  thick  of  the  stormy  days  of  persecution. 
It  was  the  year  of  the  riot  at  Devizes,  when  Charles 
Wesley's  life  was  in  danger  from  an  infuriated  mob. 

Mr.  Bett  instances  this  hymn  to  show  how  exact  was 
Charles  Wesley's  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures. 
The  hymns,  he  says,  in  many  cases  are  a  mere  mosaic 
of  Biblical  allusions.  Thus  the  third  and  fourth 
lines  of  our  second  verse  are  based  on  Ephesians  vi.  n 
and  13,  but  "  the  whole  armour  "  is  replaced  by  the 
splendid  word  "  panoply,"  in  strict  faithfulness  to  the 
original  Greek. 

HYMN  211. — ROCK  OF  AGES. 

A .  M.  Toplady. 

This  great  hymn  was  born  of  fierce  controversy. 
Not  many  theological  disputes  have  been  conducted 
with  so  much  bitterness  as  that  between  Wesley  and 
Toplady  over  the  subj  ect  of  entire  sanctification.  Indeed, 
no  clearer  evidence  is  needed  to  demonstrate  the 
difficulty  of  attaining  perfect  holiness  than  the  record 
of  that  dispute.  We  read  of  Toplady  describing  Wesley 
as  "  a  wily,  noisome  beast,  whose  veins  run  gall,"  and  of 
Wesley  retorting  by  declaring  that  he  "  must  decline  to 
fight  with  chimney-sweeps."  The  controversy  is  all 
forgotten  now,  excepting  as  a  matter  of  antiquarian 
interest ;  but  the  hymns  remain  for  our  help. 
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"Rock  of  Ages"  first  appeared  in  "The  Cos-pel 
Magazine  "  of  March,  1776, — then  the  only  religious  paper 
in  England.  An  article  was  included  that  mcnth  on 
the  National  Debt.  Someone  had  asked  "  When  ever 
will  it  be  paid  off  ?  "  and  the  answer  was  "  Never." 
This  set  Toplady  thinking,  and  obviously  gave  him  a 
point  against  the  Wesleys.  His  thoughts  travelled  to  the 
debt  of  sin  which  is  owed  by  every  man.  So  he  inserted 
a  kind  of  addendum  to  the  article,  which  he  entitled 
"  The  Spiritual  Improvement  of  the  Foregoing,"  in 
which  he  estimated  the  exact  number  of  sins  an  individual 
would  commit  in  his  lifetime,  following  the  calculation 
with  a  catechism  which  included  the  question  "  When 
shall  we  be  able  to  pay  off  this  immense  debt  ?  "  and  the 
answer  "  Never."  "  But  Christ,"  he  added,  "  has  not 
only  counter-balanced,  but  over-balanced,  all  the  sins  of 
the  whole  believing  world." 

Then  came  the  hymn,  which  was  entitled  "  A  living 
and  dying  prayer  for  the  Holiest  Believer  in  the  world." 
Wesley  did  not  include  the  hymn  in  any  of  his  Hymnals 
and  it  was  not  admitted  into  an  official  Methodist 
Collection  until  1831 — long  after  his  death. 

Toplady  was  attacked  with  consumption  in  early 
manhood  and  removed  to  London  in  the  hope  of  a  cure, 
becoming  pastor  of  a  Calvinistic  church  in  Orange 
Street.  He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  "  probably 
very  dimly  aware  that  he  would  be  immortalised  by  this 
hymn,"  and  his  body  lies  buried  under  the  floor  of  the 
schoolroom  at  Whitefield's  Tabernacle,  Tottenham 
Court  Road. 

The  hymn  has  been  subjected  to  much  revision,  and 
there  are  two  versions  of  it  in  "  The  Methodist  Hymn 
Book."  Our  version  is  practically  identical  with  the 
original.  In  the  last  verse  Toplady  wrote  "  When  mine 
eye-strings  break  in  death  "  in  accordance  with  an  old 
belief  that  at  death  the  eye-strings  snapped. 

The  leading  image  of  the  hymn  is  probably  taken  from 
Isaiah  "  In  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  the  Rock  of  Ages," 
and  perhaps  also  from  Exodus  "  I  will  put  thee  in  a  cleft 
of  the  rock." 
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The  tradition  that  the  hymn  was  written  during  a 
thunderstorm  in  a  cleft  of  the  rocks  at  Burrington  Combe, 
Somerset,  has  not  been  substantiated. 

THE  OLNEY  HYMNS. 

Our  book  contains  eleven  hymns  from  this  source. 
All  of  them  are  obviously  auto-biographical.  They  were 
mostly  written  for  the  use  of  the  little  village  community 
at  Olney,  and  were  published  to  the  world  as  a  memorial 
of  the  friendship  between  John  Newton,  who  was  curate 
there,  and  William  Cowper,  who  went  to  live  at  Olney 
in  order  to  be  near  Newton  and  acted  as  a  kind  of  lay- 
helper  in  the  work  of  the  parish.  Never  was  there  a 
stranger  friendship  than  this  between  the  old  "  infidel 
and  libertine,  a  servant  of  slaves  in  Africa,"  and 
England's  gentlest  and  most  lovable  poet. 

Montgomery  once  said  that  hymns  are  written  by  all 
sorts  of  people  except  poets.  There  is  a  sting  of  truth 
in  the  saying.  Cowper  is  one  of  the  very  few  English 
poets  who  deliberately  has  set  himself  the  task  of  hymn- 
writing.  It  was  at  Newton's  suggestion  that  he  did  so. 
In  contributing  his  share  to  "  The  Olney  Hymns," 
Cowper  did  far  more  than  merely  provide  for  the  worship- 
song  of  a  rustic  congregation.  Bringing  to  his  task 
the  cultivated  taste  of  a  man  of  letters,  he  powerfully 
helped  to  break  down  the  stubborn  opposition  of  the 
Anglican  clergy  to  the  practice  of  hymn-singing. 

Some  of  "  The  Olney  Hymns  "  must  be  accorded  a 
classical  position,  including  our  No.  132,  "  God  moves 
in  a  mysterious  way  "  ;  No.  187,  "  How  sweet  the  name 
of  Jesus  sounds  "  ;  and  No.  194,  "  Hark,  my  soul,  it  is 
the  Lord." 

Of  Newton's,  No.  139  "  Begone,  unbelief,"  contains 
references  to  his  early  prodigal  years  and  his  reported 
narrow  escapes  from  death;  No,  173  "  Quiet,  Lord,  my 
fro  ward  heart,"  reflects  the  extraordinary  change 
effected  by  his  conversion  ;  and  No.  187  "  How  sweet 
the  Name,"  and  No.  198  "One  there  is  above  all  others," 
bespeak  his  simple,  unaffected  devotion  to  his  Saviour. 
Cowper's  fears  and  depression,  alternating  with  simple 
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trust  and  faith,  are  reflected  again  and  again  in  his 
hymns — notably  in  his  last  and  greatest  one  "  God  moves 
in  a  mysterious  way,"  which  Canon  Ellerton  says  was 
composed  during  a  walk  just  as  he  felt  his  brain  giving 
way. 

HYMN  373.— JESUS,  WHERE'ER  THY  PEOPLE  MEET 
was  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  a  room 
at  the  "Great  House,"  built  just  outside  the  churchyard 
at  Olney  so  as  to  provide  fuller  opportunities  for  the 
week-night  meetings  for  "  social  prayer."  Newton  also 
wrote  a  special  hymn  for  the  occasion,  containing  the 
petition  : — 

Dear  Shepherd  of  Thy  people,  hear ; 

Thy  presence  now  display  ; 
As  Thou  has  given  a  place  for  prayer, 

So  give   us  hearts   to   pray. 


THE  OXFORD  MOVEMENT 

AMONG  the  literary  legacies  of  the  Oxford  movement 
are  to  be  reckoned  Newman's  "  Dream  of  Gerontius  " 
and  his  hymn  "Lead,  kindly  Light  "  ;  Keble's  "Christ 
ian  Year  " ;  Caswall's  and  Neale's  translations  of  the 
ancient  hymnody  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  and 
the  hymns  of  Faber  and  Mrs.  Alexander.  These  speak 
better  things  than  the  theological  and  ecclesiastic  con 
troversies  which  marked  the  progress  of  the  upheaval, 
and  they  greatly  enrich  the  worship-song  of  all  branches 
of  the  Christian  church. 

J.  KEBLE. 

Dr.  Pusey  regarded  Keble's  "  Christian  Year  "  as  the 
real  source  of  the  Oxford  movement,  and  Newman's 
testimony  was  that  "  when  the  general  tone  of  religious 
literature  was  nerveless  and  impotent,  Keble  struck  an 
original  note  and  woke  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  a  new 
music." 

The  book  was  issued  in  1827,  almost  simultaneously 
with  Heber's  "  Hymns."  It  was  written  for  the  most 
part  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  Fairford  Vicarage,  with  no 
thought  of  publication,  and  with  the  appropriate  motto 
on  its  title  page  "  In  quietness  and  in  confidence  shall 
be  your  strength."  Its  contents  must  be  regarded  as 
meditative  devotional  poetry  which  can  only  be  wrested 
to  hymnic  use  at  the  cost  of  spoiling  its  literary  beauty 
and  unity  of  thought,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  detailed 
references  to  our  four  hymns  which  follow. 

The  estimate  formed  in  Julian's  "  Dictionary  "  that 
"  The  Christian  Year  "  will  last  as  long  as  "  The  Prayer 
Book  "  may  be  an  overstatement,  but  it  has  taken  an 
unique  place  in  devotional  literature  and  has  greatly 
elevated  the  literary  standard  of  English  hymnody. 
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It  was  so  widely  welcomed  that  Keble  was  able,  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales,  to  rebuild  the  church  at  Hursley, 
where  he  ministered  for  thirty  years, 

HYMN  156. — BLEST  ARE  THE  PURE  IN  HEART. 

Our  first  and  last  verses  are  taken  from  a  poem  of 
seventeen  stanzas  entitled  "  The  Purification."  The 
thoughts  embodied  in  this  poem  are  imagined  by  Keble 
to  be  those  of  the  angels  in  heaven  as  Mary  took  the  child 
Jesus  to  Jerusalem  "  when  the  days  of  their  purification 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses  were  accomplished,  to 
present  Him  to  the  Lord  "  (Luke  ii.  22). 

HYMN  258. — THERE  is  A  BOOK,  WHO  RUNS  MAY  READ. 

These  verses  are  part  of  a  poem  for  Septuagesima 
Sunday,  headed  with  the  text  Romans  i.  20.  They  were 
sung  over  Keble's  grave.  They  admirably  illustrate 
the  vein  of  nature  mysticism  which  runs  through 
"  The  Christian  Year."  Through  every  natural  object 
the  poet  perceives  "  the  invisible  things  of  God."  Here 
in  parallel  columns  the  double  meaning  is  shown.  (Un 
fortunately  only  a  small  part  of  the  analogy  is  contained 
in  our  hymn)  : — 

THE  Two  WORLDS. 

The  Sky  he  likens  to  God's  love. 

The  Moon  the  Church. 


The  Sun 

The  Stars 

The  Trees 

Their  roots 
Their  flowers 
Their  fruit 

The  Dew 

The  vSound  of  the  Sea 

Fire  and  Wind 

The  Breeze 


the  Saviour. 

the  Saints  in  Heaven. 

the  Saints  on  earth. 

Faith. 

Hope. 

Love. 

God's  grace. 
Angelic  songs. 
God's    power. 
"The  Spirit's  viewless  way." 


Thus,  if  we  share  the  poet's  vision, 

Two  worlds  are  ours  :    'tis  only  Sin 

Forbids  us  to  descry, 
The  mystic  heaven  and  earth  within, 

Plain  as  the  sea  and  sky. 
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Keble's  famous  Morning  and  Evening  hymns,  which 
have  taken  their  place  beside  Ken's  in  the  affection  of 
English-speaking  people,  suffer  grievously  by  being  torn 
from  their  context. 

HYMN  296. — NEW  EVERY  MORNING  is  THE  LOVE 

forms  part  of  the  first  poem  in  "  The  Christian  Year." 
The  poem  opens  with  a  picture  of  the  sun-rise ;  those 
who  view  its  glory  being  spoken  of  as  "  timely  happy, 
timely  wise."  Our  last  verse,  especially,  loses  half  its 
meaning  by  the  omission  of  Keble's  preceding  one,  where 
the  thought  of  rest  below  leads  on  to  the  thought  of 
"  the  perfect  rest  above." 

HYMN  303. — SUN  OF  MY  SOUL,  THOU  SAVIOUR  DEAR. 

The  opening  stanzas  of  this  poem  picture  the  fading 
light  and  the  benighted  traveller,  and  so  prepare  the 
way  for  the  prayer  to  Him  whose  light  never  fails  : — 

'Tis  gone,  that  bright  and  orb&l  blaze, 
Fast  fading  from  our  wistful  gaze  ; 
Yon  mantling  cloud  has  hid  from  sight 
The  last  faint  pulse  of  quivering  light. 

In  darkness  and  in  weariness 
The  traveller  on  his  way  must  press, 
No  gleam  to  watch  on  tree  or  tower 
Whiling  away  the  lonesome  hour. 

Sun  of  my  soul,  Thou  Saviour  dear, 
It  is  not  night  if  Thou  be  near! 

J.  H.  NEWMAN. 

HYMN  125. — LEAD,  KINDLY  LIGHT. 

In  1833  Newman  visited  Italy  in  company  with  his 
friend  Hurrell  Froude,  who  was  in  consumption.  His 
mind  was  in  a  ferment ;  he  was  depressed  and  weighed 
down  with  feelings  of  loneliness,  and  with  doubts  and  fears 
as  to  his  future.  He  fell  into  a  sickness  so  severe  that 
his  servant  feared  he  would  die.  In  May  he  determined 
to  come  home.  It  will  be  best  to  tell  what  follows  in 
his  own  words,  taken  from  the  "  Apologia  "  : — 

"  I  was  aching  to  get  home  ;  yet  for  want  of  a  vessel  I 
was  kept  at  Palermo  for  three  weeks.  .  .  At  last  I 
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got  off  in  an  orange  boat,  bound  for  Marseilles.  Then  it 
was  that  I  wrote  the  lines  "  Lead,  kindly  Light,  which 
have  since  become  well-known.  We  were  becalmed  a 
whole  week  in  the  Straits  of  Bonifacio.  I  was  writing 
verses  the  whole  time  of  my  passage." 

On  the  Sunday  after  his  arrival  in  England,  Keble 
preached  the  famous  Assize  Sermon  in  Oxford,  and 
Newman  "  ever  considered  and  kept  the  day  as  the  start 
of  the  religious  movement  of  1833." 

If   anyone  should   ask  why   Newman's  prayer    for 
guidance  was  followed  by  his  entrance  into  the  Roman 
Church,  he  would  do  well  to  read  Dr.  Rendel  Harris  ^ 
finely  tolerant  article  in  "  The  Guiding  Hand  of  God 
(Publisher  :  Thomas  Law). 

"  We  "  (Protestants),  he  says,  "  must  not  by  a  nasty 
judgment  conclude  that  the  Spirit  of  God  would  never 
lead  a  man  into  the  communion  of  the  Roman  Church, 
for  such  a  judgment  would  mean  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
had  actually  forsaken  the  Church  in  question.  And 
in  any  case  "  we  suspect/5  Dr.  Harris  adds,  that  by 
this  time  Newman  has  left  the  Roman  Church  and  has 
become  attached  to  the  Church  of  all  Saints. 

HYMN  205.— PRAISE  TO  THE  HOLIEST  IN  THE  HEIGHT. 

This  hymn  is  taken  from  "  The  Dream  of  Gerontius," 
which  for  exalted  beauty  and  austere  solemnity  stands 
first  among  English  poems  dealing  with  the  awful  themes 
of  Death  and  the  Judgment. 

Like  Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam,"  the 
is  an  offering  to  the  memory  of  a  dear  friend  of  the 
author's,  so  dear  that  Newman  is  said  never  to  have 
spoken  of  him  after  his  loss  without  tears,  and  with 
whom  he  lies  buried  in  the  same  grave.  The  poem 
describes  the  experiences  of  the  soul  of  Gerontius  after 
death.  He  is  not  alone,  but  is  led  by  a  Guardian  Angel 
towards  God's  Judgment-seat,  being  greeted  first  by  the 
defiant  shouts  of  demons  and  then  by  Angel-choirs. 
Angelic  Choruses  unfold  the  story  of  man's  upward 
struggle  from  savagery.  Our  hymn  is  the  fifth  of  these 
Choruses ;  it  pictures  man's  dire  need  of  help  in  the 
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progressive  struggle,  and  praises  that  Divine  Love  which, 
at  the  price  of  the  double  agony  of  the  Garden  and  the 
Cross,  came  to  the  rescue,  smote  the  foe,  and  taught  us 
how  to  face  Death,  our  last  enemy. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  "  Dream,"  when  com 
pared  with  "  Lead,  kindly  Light,"  marks  the  change 
which  the  thirty  years  that  separate  them  had  brought 
to  Newman.  After  doubt  and  gloom  follows  the 
gladness  of  triumphant  conviction  and  "  that  simpli 
fication  of  faith  which  comes  to  all  who  pierce  through 
the  mists  of  metaphysical  subtleties  to  the  bed-rock  of 
fact  and  base  themselves  firmly  thereon." 

F.  W.  FABER. 

Faber  may  be  described  as  in  some  ways  the  Charles 
Wesley  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  this  country.  Until  he 
began  to  write  hymns  for  the  Catholic  Schools  and 
Congregations  under  his  charge,  the  singing  in  the 
Catholic  Churches  was  almost  wholly  in  a  foreign  tongue. 
He  himself  has  told  us  that  it  was  his  knowledge  of,  and 
love  for,  the  hymns  of  Wesley  and  Cowper  which  he  had 
learned  at  his  mother's  knee,  that  inspired  him  to  write 
hymns  for  his  own  community.  A  friend  of  Words 
worth,  he  was  richly  endowed  with  the  poetic  gift,  and 
when  he  took  orders  Wordsworth  lamented  that  England 
had  lost  a  poet.  Captivated  by  Newman's  masterful 
personality,  he  left  Anglicanism  for  Rome,  and  marked 
the  transition,  at  the  close  of  his  last  service  in  his  parish- 
church,  by  divesting  himself  of  his  surplice  and  throwing 
it  on  the  vestry  floor.  For  some  years  he  lived  a  monastic 
life  of  extreme  asceticism  in  Birmingham.  Subse 
quently  he  co-operated  with  Newman  and  others  in 
founding  the  Oratories  in  Birmingham  and  London. 
Most  of  his  hymns  were  written  for  use  at  the  London 
Oratory,  and  they,  rather  than  the  Oratory,  are  his  chief 
monument,  for  their  theme  and  their  appeal  is  wider  than 
any  one  denomination,  as 

The  love  of  God  is  broader 
Than  the  measures  of  man's  mind. 
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Faber  was  of  a  most  attractive  and  affectionate  nature. 
When  a  youth  at  Harrow  he  heard  someone  say  "  He 
fascinates  everybody,"  and  the  remark  filled  him  with 
humility  and  "  made  him  desire  to  dedicate  such  a 
talent  to  God."  His  hymns  reflect  his  charm.  They  are 
tender  and  fervent,  yet  usually  too  sensuous  and 
familiar  for  congregational  use.  Five  of  them  are 
included  in  "  The  Fellowship  Hymn  Book  "  (Nos.  61, 
101,  150,  219  and  401). 

HYMN  101. — O  GOD,  WHOSE  THOUGHTS  ARE  BRIGHTEST 

LIGHT. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  hymns  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  harsh  judgments.  Two  sayings  of  Faber's  may  be 
quoted  as  a  commentary  upon  it.  He  often  said  "  Kind 
words  are  the  music  of  the  heart "  ;  and  when,  on  his 
death-bed,  he  was  asked  if  from  his  heart  he  forgave  his 
enemies,  he  replied  "  Yes  :  I  do.  I  never  had  any." 

HYMN  150. — FAITH  OF  OUR  FATHERS. 

Faber's  fore-fathers  were  Huguenot  refugees  who  found 
shelter  in  a  Protestant  land.  His  spiritual  fathers  were 
St.  Wilfrid  and  St.  Philip  Neri,  and,  of  course,  Newman. 
It  is  the  latter  of  whom  he  is  thinking  in  this  hymn, 
and  of  the  long  roll  of  Catholic  martyrs.  The  third 
verse  in  the  original  begins  thus 

Faith  of  our  fathers,  Mary's  prayers 
Shall  win  our  country  back  to  thee. 

Our  amendment  is  taken  from  "  Worship  Song." 

HYMN  401. — HARK,  HARK,  MY  SOUL. 

This  is  one  of  the  Oratory  Hymns  (1854).  The 
reference  in  the  third  verse  is  to  the  bells  of  Elton, 
where  Faber  in  his  Protestant  days  was  rector. 

Much  criticism  has  been  bestowed  on  this  hymn,  but 
Dr.  Alexander  (the  late  Primate  of  Ireland)  voiced  the 
general  judgment  when  he  said  that  it  "  combines  every 
conceivable  violation  of  every  conceivable  rule  with  every 
conceivable  beauty." 


THE  SWAN-SONGS  OF  TWO  POETS 

TENNYSON  and  Browning,  Prof.  Saintsbury  said,  at 
once  lead  and  sum  up  the  poetic  production  of  two-thirds 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  an  interesting  coinci 
dence  that  their  farewell  poems  were  published  on  the 
same  day,  and  the  more  so  that  it  was  the  day  of 
Browning's  death,  December  I2th,  1889.  It  is  fitting  in 
every  way  that  in  death  the  two  poets  should  lie  side  by 
side  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  front  of  Chaucer's  monu 
ment  and  close  by  the  grave  of  Spenser. 

The  style  and  methods  of  the  two  poets  are  strikingly 
contrasted  in  their  Swan-songs — the  one  marvellously 
smooth  and  polished,  the  other  rugged,  strenuous  and 
obscure. 

HYMN  277. — SUNSET  AND  EVENING  STAR. 

Tennyson's  son  has  given  the  following  account  of  the 
origin  of  "  Crossing  the  Bar." 

"  It  was  written  in  my  father's  eighty-first  year  on  a 
day  in  October  when  he  travelled  from  Aldworth  to 
Farringford.  Before  reaching  Farringford  he  had  the 
'  Moaning  of  the  Bar '  in  his  mind,  and  after  dinner  he 
showed  me  this  poem  written  out.  I  said  '  That  is  the 
crown  of  your  life's  work.'  He  answered,  '  It  came  in  a 
moment.'  He  explained  the  Pilot  as  '  That  Divine  and 
Unseen  who  is  always  guiding  us.' 

"A  few  days  before  my  father's  death  he  said  to  me 
'  Mind  you  put  "  Crossing  the  Bar  "  at  the  end  of  all 
editions  of  my  poems.'  " 

Aldworth,  on  the  Surrey  border,  and  Farringford, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  were  two  of  Tennyson's  homes,  and 
to  go  from  the  one  to  the  other  it  was  of  course  necessary 
to  "  put  out  to  sea  "  across  the  Solent.  He  lived  nearly 
three  years  after  the  writing  of  this  poem.  On  his  death 
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Queen  Victoria  wrote  to  his  son  Hallam  "  That  great 
spirit  now  knows  what  he  so  often  reflected  on  and 
pondered  over." 

HYMN  416. — AT  THE  MIDNIGHT. 

These  verses  are  taken  from  the  Epilogue  of  Browning's 
last  collection  of  poems,  "  Asolando."  The  title  is 
derived  from  Asolo,  which  the  poet  loved  best  of  all 
Italian  cities— the  city  where  his  heroine  Pippa,  the 
poor  silk-winder,  sang  happy  songs,  and  where  he 
contemplated  building  himself  a  home.  He  began 
writing  "  Asolando  "  there  and  then  went  on  to  Venice, 
where  he  died  on  the  very  day  that  the  poem  was 
published. 

The  Epilogue  possesses,  therefore,  as  one  of  his 
biographers  has  said,  the  inspiration  of  farewell  words. 
There  rings  through  it  the  manly,  vigorous  note  charac 
teristic  of  Browning.  He  wonders  how  his  friends  will 
think  of  him  after  his  death.  Will  they  pity  him  ? 
That  would  indeed  be  to  mistake  his  character,  which 
was  never  slothful  or  aimless,  but  full  of  purpose, 
fighting  best  when  baffled  and  rising  after  every  fall. 
Let  them,  then,  greet  him  as  he  passes  into  the  unseen, 
not  with  pity  but  with  a  cheer,  for  the  new  life  will 
surely  open  fields  of  activity  to  his  eager  spirit. 

HYMN  365.— THRONGING  THROUGH  THE  CLOUD  RIFT. 

These  lines  occur  in  the  epilogue  to  "  Ferishtah's 
Fancies,"  published  from  Venice  in  1883.  The  poem 
represents  a  Dervish  teaching  his  philosophy  of  life  in  a 
series  of  fables  or  fancies.  In  the  Epilogue  the  poet 
sees  "  a  vision  of  the  present  and  of  the  future,  in  which 
the  woe  and  conflict  of  our  mortal  existence  are  absorbed 
in  the  widening  glory  of  an  eternal  day."  Not  for 
nought  did  the  heroes  of  old  obey  God's  call  and  fight 
on,  never  regarding  success  or  failure,  their  conflict 
always  matched  by  beauty  and  goodness,  and  leading  on 
by  a  sure  progression  to  the  divinely  ordered  goal, 
which  is  "  perfection,  nothing  less." 
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"  The  Fellowship  Hymn  Book  "  probably  contains 
more  Quaker  hymns  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other 
collection.  There  are  thirty-five  in  all.  Many  of  these 
are  by  living  authors  and  have  been  written  specially  for 
the  book,  or  have  first  found  their  way  into  hymnic  use 
through  its  pages. 

THOMAS  ELLWOOD. 

HYMN  390. — O  THAT  MINE  EYES  MIGHT  CLOSED  BE. 

Thomas  Ellwood  is  chiefly  known  outside  the  borders 
of  Quakerism  as  the  friend  of  Milton.  The  poet  showed 
him  the  manuscript  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  it  was  upon 
his  suggestion  that  Milton  went  on  to  write  "  Paradise 
Regained." 

Along  with  numbers  of  Quakers  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  Ellwood  was  imprisoned  several  times  by  the 
authorities.  He  was  nerved  to  bear  persecution  by  his 
friends  and  neighbours,  Isaac  and  Mary  Penington,  with 
whom  he  resided  for  seven  years  as  tutor  to  their 
children.  In  prison  he  first  began  versifying.  Under 
what  circumstances  these  lines  were  written  is  not  clear, 
but  his  own  life  is  their  best  commentary.  His  friend 
Joseph  Wyeth  introduced  them  into  his  Supplement  to 
Ellwood's  Life  with  these  words  : — 

I  shall  conclude  his  Works  and  Writings,  with  a 
Copy  of  Verses  he  formerly  Writ ;   which,  though  out  of 
course  as  to  Time,  is  so  well  worth  the  Inserting,  that 
I  hope  they  will  make  amends  for  being  misplaced. 

One  couplet  is  omitted  from  our  hymn  : — 

O  purge  out  all  my  dross  and  tin  ; 
Make  me  more  white  than  snow,  within. 
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Ellwood  and  his  wife  are  buried  at  Jordans,  Bucking 
hamshire,  near  the  graves  of  William  Penn  and  his 
family,  and  of  his  friends  the  Peningtons. 

BERNARD  BARTON. 

HYMN  254. — WALK  IN  THE  LIGHT. 

Bernard  Barton  was  born  in  1784  at  Carlisle  and  was 
educated  at  a  Friends'  School,  at  Ipswich.  He  resided 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Woodbridge,  Suffolk, 
where  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Edward  Fitzgerald 
(the  translator  of  the  "  Rubaiyat  "  of  Omar  Khayyam) 
who  married  his  daughter.  His  biography  by  E.  V. 
Lucas  is  full  of  charm.  Some  others  may  be  more 
instructive,  and  may  take  one  more  fully  into  the 
current  of  public  life,  but  with  Barton's  the  reader 
seems  to  withdraw  into  an  atmosphere  of  sweetness  and 
simplicity.  His  very  face  is  a  benediction,  as,  indeed, 
might  be  expected  of  one  who  made  it  his  rule  "  to  find 
out  all  that  he  could  which  was  amiable  and  lovable  in  all 
he  came  in  contact  with,  and  to  make  the  most  of  it." 
There  is  an  air  of  restfulness,  too,  in  the  picture  of  the 
old-world  garden  where  he  walked  in  boyhood,  with  its 
tubs  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  its  great  aloe  in  the 
centre,  its  pond  bordered  with  limes,  and  the  dear  old 
grandfather,  of  placid  countenance,  strolling  among  the 
flowers,  with  his  cocked  hat  and  his  amber-headed 
cane. 

For  forty  years  Barton  lived  the  uneventful  life  of 
a  bank-clerk.  So  punctual  and  methodical  was  he  that 
as  he  returned  from  the  office  each  mid-day  the  house 
wives  knew  it  was  the  correct  time  to  put  their  potatoes 
into  water  as  he  passed  their  doors,  and  they  liked  to 
watch  him,  as,  meeting  a  friend,  he  stopped  to  offer  a 
pinch  of  snuff  or  tell  a  good  story  from  Boswell. 

The  man  must  have  been  possessed  of  no  mean  intel 
lectual  attainments  to  have  won  the  admiration  of 
Byron  and  the  friendship  of  Lamb. 

He  once  told  Lamb  how  much  he  chafed  under  the 
drudgery  of  office-work  and  longed  to  give  it  up  and 
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embark  upon  a  literary  career,  but  Lamb,  in  a  character 
istic  remonstrance,  told  him  "  he  would  do  better  to 
throw  himself  from  the  steep  Tarpeian  rock,  slap-dash, 
head-long  upon  iron  spikes." 

Some  years  earlier  Byron  had  given  him  similar 
counsel,  and  in  an  appreciative  letter  the  great  poet 
quoted  the  warning  couplet — 

You  know  what  ills  the  author's  life  assail, — 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron  and  the  jail. 

But  though  he  remained  an  "  amateur  "  poet,  Barton's 
fame  reached  America,  for,  when  Whittier  began  writing, 
Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison  said  "  He  bids  fair  to  become 
another  Bernard  Barton,  of  whose  persuasion  he  is." 

There  are  some  still  living  (1920)  who  remember  him, 
and  can  recall  his  fine  powers  as  a  reader  of  poetry  and  as 
a  conversationalist.  He  is  chiefly  remembered  for  his 
two  hymns  "  Lamp  of  our  feet  "  and  "  Walk  in  the  Light. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Inner  Light  is  voiced  in  one  of  his 
lesser  known  poems,  which  Lamb  declared  reminded  him 
of  George  Herbert : — 

Say  not  the  Law  divine 
Is  hidden  from  thee,  or  afar  removed  : 

That  law  within  would  shine 
If  there  its  glorious  light  were  sought  and  loved. 

Then  do  not  roam 
In  search  of  that  which  wandering  cannot  win  : 

At  home,  at  home, 
That  word  is  placed,  thy  mouth,  thy  heart  within. 

J.  G.  WHITTIER. 

Whittier  modestly  said  concerning  himself  "  I  am 
really  not  a  hymn-writer,  for  the  good  reason  that  I 
know  nothing  of  music.  Only  a  very  few  of  my  pieces 
were  written  for  singing.  A  good  hymn  is  the  best  use 
to  which  poetry  can  be  devoted,  but  I  do  not  claim  that 
I  have  succeeded  in  composing  one."  On  another 
occasion,  too,  he  said  that  two  hundred  years  of  silence 
had  taken  all  the  "  sing  "  out  of  the  Quakers.  Neverthe 
less  it  is  probable  that  the  hymn  "  Dear  Lord  and  Father 
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of  Mankind"  (No.  157)  is  sung  more  frequently,  and 
valued  more  highly  than  any  other,  by  users  of     The 
Fellowship  Hymn  Book,"  and  the  two  selections  from 
"  Our  Master  "  (Nos.  189  and  190)  show,  as  Dr.  Julian 
says,  that  Whittier's  hymnic  powers  are  of  a  high  and 
enduring  order.     The  actual  number  of  hymns  which  he 
contributes  to  our  book  is  exceeded,  indeed,  by  only  one 
writer,    and  he  the  greatest  in  the  language,  Charles 
Wesley,     More   than   fifty    hymns  have   so   far   been 
extracted  from  his  poems,  and  the  number  is  continually 
increasing.    Thus  the  selection  from  "  The  Meeting 
"  Life  of  our  life  "  (No.  406)  in  the  adapted  form  in  which 
it  appears  in  our  book,  now  comes  into  hymnic  use  for 
the  first  time. 
HYMN  157.— DEAR  LORD  AND  FATHER  OF  MANKIND. 

This  hymn  is  taken  from  a  poem  of  seventeen  stanzas, 
entitled  "The  Brewing  of  Soma,"  and  headed  with  this 
quotation  : — 

"  '  These  libations  mixed  with  milk  have  been  pre 
pared  for  Indra ;  offer  Soma  to  the  drinker  of  Soma. 
Vashista.  Trans,  by  Max  Muller." 

In  India,  from   remote  ages,  the  barks,  leaves  and 
iuices  of  certain  plants  have  been  smoked  and  drunk  by 
religious  ascetics,  in  the  belief  that  such  concoctions 
ministered  to  their  predisposition  to  quiet  contemplation 
and  religious  fervour,  and  could  animate  their  gods  to 
great  achievements.     Travelling  Hindu  saints  carry  such 
drugs  about  with  them,  and  the  drowsy  intoxication 
which  they  effect  accounts  for  some  of  their  wild  dreams 
and  fanatical  emotions.     Soma  is  one  of  such  plants. 
Between  two  or  three  thousand  years  before  Christ,  11 
Vedic  times,  it  used  to  be  gathered,  Mr.  Lightwood  says 
(in  an  interesting  article  in  "  The  Choir,"  April    1917) 
by  moonlight  on  certain  Indian  mountains.        After  t 
leaves  had  been  stripped,  the  plants  were  taken  to  the 
place  of  sacrifice,  where  the  priests  crushed  the  stalks 
between  stones  and  allowed  the  juice  to  collect.     .     .     . 
When  the  decoction  was  ready  it  was  offered  as  a  libation 
to  the  gods  and  drunk  by  the  Brahmins.    It  was  highly 
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es^emed,  and  indeed,  held  in  great  reverence,  and  many 
hymas  were  written  in  its  praise." 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Whittier,  himself 
a  mystic  and  a  student  of  the  lore  of  mysticism,  found 
in  these  things  a  congenial  theme  for  his  pen.  In  the 
poem  he  pictures  the  mystic  rites,  the  blazing  faggots, 
the  cauldron's  smoke,  the  priests  thrusting  in  their 
rods,  and  "  the  storm  of  drunken  joy." 

Then  he  brings  the  whole  scene  into  relation  to 
modern  life  and  modern  modes  of  worship. 

As  in  that  child-world's  early  year, 

Each  after  age  has  striven 
By  music,  incense,  vigils  drear, 
And  trance,  to  bring  the  skies  more  near 

Or  lift  men  up  to  Heaven! 

The  Dervish's  dance,  the  Bacchant's  yell,  "  the  Fakir's 
torture  show,"  even  the  hermit's  cell  and  the  "  sensual 
transports  "  of  many  a  Christian  fane,  each  merely  re- 
enacts,  to  this  devotee  of  simple  spiritual  worship,  the 
folly  of  the  Soma-drinker.  And  so  he  turns  from  all 
such  artifices  to  offer  this  prayer  to  the  "  Dear  Lord  and 
Father  of  mankind  "  who  is  alone  the  true  Source  of  the 
soul's  rest. 
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HYMN  188. — THE  KING  OF  LOVE  MY  SHEPHERD  is. 
Sir  Henry  W.  Baker. 

HYMN  380. — THE  GOD  OF  LOVE  MY  SHEPHERD  is. 
G.  Herbert. 

In  a  remarkable  and  unique  degree  the  twenty- third 
Psalm  has  given  inspiration  in  life,  strength  in  peril, 
and  comfort  in  death  to  men  and  women  in  all  ages  of 
human  history  since  first  it  was  penned,  and  its  strength 
and  beauty  have  placed  it  high  among  the  world's 
greatest  literature. 

In  Prothero's  "  Psalms  in  Human  Life  "  some  slight 
indication  is  given  of  the  remarkable  influence  of  this 
great  utterance  over  the  lives  of  some  of  the  greatest  men 
in  history. 

It  has  been  rendered  into  verse  by  many  gifted  writers, 
among  whom  are  included  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  George 
Wither,  George  Herbert,  Watts,  Addison,  Chas.  Wesley, 
Montgomery,  and  Keble.  The  famous  Scotch  version 
"  The  Lord's  my  Shepherd,  I'll  not  want,"  which  has  now 
been  in  uninterrupted  use  for  more  than  250  years,  is  of 
composite  authorship. 

It  is  an  interesting  study  to  compare  the  various 
versions  that  have  come  down  to  us.  They  range  from 
the  rugged  paraphrase  in  "The  New  Version  "  of  1650 
so  dear  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  (who  would  not  consent  to  a 
line  being  altered)  and  to  all  Scotchmen,  to  the  polished 
and  poetical  stanzas  of  Sir  Henry  W.  Baker,  the  Editor  of 
"  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern."  The  earliest  vernacular 
metrical  version  extant  precedes  "The  New  Version" 
by  more  than  a  hundred  years.  It  is  given  in  full  in 
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"The  Metrical  Psalms"   (Guild  Library,  A.   and.  C. 
Black) ;  and  this  is  the  first  verse  :— 

The  Lord  is  my  Pastour  Gude, 

Abundantly  mee  for  to  feid  : 
Then  how  can  I  be  destitute 

Of  any  gude  thing  in  my  neid  ? 
Hee  feid  mee  in  feildes  faire, 
To  rivers  sweit,  pure  and  precair, 
He  dryues  me  bot  ony  dreid. 

In  the  interval  that  separates  this  rude  version  from 
Sir  Henry  Baker's,  one  development  of  great  interest 
took  place.  Watts  felt,  to  quote  his  own  words,  that 
too  many  of  the  Psalms 

Have  something  in  them  which  is  extremely  Jewish  and 
cloudy,  that  darkens  our  sight  of  God  the  Saviour :  thus  by 
keeping  too  close  to  David  in  the  House  of  God,  the  vail  of 
Moses  is  thrown  over  our  Heart." 

He  therefore  in  his  paraphrases  set  about  "  con 
verting  David  into  a  Christian  "  and  the  success  which  he 
achieved  is  strikingly  seen  in  his  paraphrase,  or  rather 
adaptation,  of  the  seventy-second  Psalm,  "  Jesus  shall 
reign  where'er  the  sun  "  (Hymn  41).  Of  our  two 
paraphrases  of  the  Shepherd  Psalm,  George  Herbert 
(Hymn  380)  adheres  to  the  earlier  mode  of  interpretation, 
while  Sir  Henry  Baker  (Hymn  188)  follows  Watts  and, 
with  much  skilf  and  literary  charm,  adopts  an  evangelical 
interpretation  ;  to  him  Israel's  Shepherd  is  Jesus,  who 

.     .     .     on  His  shoulder  gently  laid 
And  home,  rejoicing,  brought  me. 
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HYMN  446. — THE  DEAR  GLAD  SPRING  RETURNS  TO  EARTH. 
N.  F.  S.  Grundtvig  ;  tr.  Etta  8.  Armitage. 

It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  the  Compilers  of  "  The 
Fellowship  Hymn  Book,"  which  is  the  official  hymnal  of 
the  Adult  School  and  Brotherhood  Movements,  should 
be  instrumental  in  introducing  a  hymn  of  Grundtvig's 
for  the  first  time  into  an  English  collection. 

Grundtvig,  poet,  bishop  and  historian,  will  be  remem 
bered  chiefly  as  the  founder  of  the  Danish  High  Schools. 
He  suggested  the  idea  in  1832,  and  the  first  School  was 
opened1  at  Rodding  in  1844.  To-day  there  are  nearly  a 
hundred,  attended  yearly  by  between  six  and  ten 
thousand  scholars  ranging  from  the  ages  of  eighteen  to 
twenty-five  or  thirty,  and  largely  drawn  from  the 
peasantry. 

It  is  due  to  Grundtvig's  influence  that  education  in  the 
early  High  Schools  was  humanitarian  rather  than 
technical,  appealing  to  the  imagination  and  the  con 
science.  He  attached  great  value  to  the  teaching  of 
history.  "  He  wished  to  bring  back  the  old  Northern 
heroes  in  the  continuous  line  of  history  to  the  fruitful 
ground  of  the  folk  lore  and  folk  tradition  of  the  people 
as  the  basis  of  a  social  common  love  of  old  ideals  as  well  as 
a  call  to  a  modern  national  unity."  Especially  did  he 
desire  that  the  Divine  purpose  in  history  should  be 
revealed. 

The  growth  of  the  High  Schools  has  meant  an  extra- 
ordinary  widening  and  enrichment  of  life  to  the  people  of 
Denmark.  Nor  has  their  influence  been  confined  to  that 
country,  for  the  idea  has  spread  to  Norway,  Sweden, 
Finland,  Germany  and  America  ;  whilst  in  England  the 
Working  Men's  College,  London,  originated  from  the 
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same  ideals,  and  in  later  years  Fircroft  College  and  the 
Summer  and  Winter  Schools  organised  by  the  Adult 
Schools  have  largely  followed  the  Danish  model. 

Singing  has  always  formed  an  important  part  in  each 
day's  programme  in  the  High  Schools.  Grundtvig 
edited  a  High  School  Song  Book  and  wrote  many  songs 
and  hymns  for  inclusion  in  it.  He  also  compiled  for  use 
in  the  Danish  Churches  a  collection  of  hymns  which  was 
intended  to  link  the  hymnody  of  Denmark  with  its 
national  history  and  literature.  He  once  said  "  Like  a 
bird  in  the  greenwood  I  sing  for  the  country  folk.  It 
will  be  my  greatest  happiness  if  I  can  write  songs  that 
will  make  bare  legs  skip  in  the  street  at  the  sound  of 
them.  That  shall  be  called  my  best  poem,  which  is  the 
greatest  favourite  in  the  Danish  harvest  fields." 

One  of  the  present-day  leaders  of  the  High  Schools, 
who  has  introduced  some  Danish  translations  of  the 
"  Fellowship  "  hymns  into  his  School,  suggested  the 
suitability  of  some  of  Grundtvig's  hymns  for  use  in 
English  Adult  Schools  and  kindred  institutions,  and  Mrs. 
Ella  S.  Armitage,  well-known  for  her  own  contributions 
to  English  hymnody  (see  Nos.  60  and  422)  kindly  under 
took  their  translation  into  English.  Their  somewhat 
out-of-date  theological  standpoint  makes  most  of  them 
unsuitable  for  modern  use,  but  this  "  Spring  Song," 
with  its  notes  of  joy  in  nature  and  trust  in  God,  will 
doubtless  meet  with  an  appreciative  welcome  in  this 
country. 

HYMN  29. — THROUGH  THE  NIGHT  OF  DOUBT  AND  SORROW. 
B.  S.  Ingemann  ;   tr.  S.  Baring-Gould. 

Bernard  S.  Ingemann,  a  Danish  poet,  was  the  son  of  a 
clergyman.  His  early  childhood  was,  we  are  told,  "  as 
bright  as  a  day  in  early  spring,"  and  he  carried  its  happi 
ness  into  his  later  years,  as  well  as  into  all  his  writings. 
On  leaving  school  he  studied  law,  but  soon  abandoned  it 
to  devote  himself  to  letters,  rising  ultimately  to  the 
position  of  lecturer  on  Literature  at  the  Sor5  Academy. 
Romanticism  was  then  rejuvenating  Danish  literature, 
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and  young  Ingemann  was,  by  sentiment  and  temper,  a 
born  Romanticist.  In  a  series  of  historical  novels  or 
romances — in  which  the  influence  of  Scott  is  evident — he 
gave  a  powerful  poetical  picture  of  Danish  life  in  the 
Middle-ages.  His  writings  for  children  rank  in  popu 
larity  in  his  native  land  with  those  of  Hans  Andersen  ; 
and  on  his  birthday  his  young  readers  showed  their 
gratitude  to  hirr>  by  raising  a  half-penny  subscription  and 
presenting  him  with  a  beautiful  golden  horn. 

His  hymns  and  songs  are  known  and  sung  in  almost 
every  Danish  home. 

For  children  he  wrote  a  series  of  "  Morning  Songs  " 
and  "  Evening  Songs."  These  are  the  choicest  flowers 
of  his  life's  work.  They  are  among  the  pearls  of  Danish 
poetry,  being  marked  by  that  simple  piety  and  joyousness 
which  so  conspicuously  characterised  their  author's 
life.  In  1825  Ingemann  published  a  collection  of 
High-mass  Hymns,  containing  one  for  each  Church 
festival ;  and  in  a  Supplement  to  this  volume,  issued  in 
1842,  our  hymn  appeared.  It  was  written  for  the 
Second  Sunday  in  Advent  and  is  based  on  Romans  v.  4. 

Mr.  Baring-Gould  translated  it  into  English  for  the 
Sunday  School  children  at  Horbury  Bridge  Church,  near 
Wakefield,  when  he  was  curate  there. 
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HYMN  374. — PRAYER,  TO  A  HEART  OF  LOWLY  LOVE. 
N.  V.  Tilak  ;  tr.  N.  S.  Kelkar  and  F.  J.  G. 

Narayn  Vamin  Tilak,  a  distinguished  poet,  has  been 
called  "  the  Tagore  of  Western  India."  He  was  born  in 
1862  in  a  village  of  the  Ratnagiri  district  (south  of 
Bombay)  where  he  lived  until  his  seventh  year.  On 
the  death  of  his  father  the  boy  ran  away  and  became  the 
companion  of  his  grandfather,  who  was  a  travelling 
saint  devoted  wholly  to  worship.  He  was  sent  to  an 
English  school,  and  in  early  life  began  to  study  many 
religions  in  search  of  one  that  should  teach  universal 
brotherhood ;  and  at  length  he  came  to  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  which  satisfied  his  ideal.  "  I  could  not 
tear  myself  away  from  it,"  he  said  "  it  was  so  full  of 
charm  and  beauty.  In  these  three  chapters  I  found 
answers  to  most  of  the  abstruse  problems  of  Hindu 
philosophy." 

Thereafter  Tilak  wrote  much  poetry  dealing  with 
Christian  truth,  emphasizing  the  thought  that  even  among 
men  of  different  religions  many  common  bonds  are  to 
be  found.  He  produced  a  metrical  version  of  the  life  of 
Christ  which  has  been  very  widely  read,  even  by  Hindus 
and  Mahomedans,  and  his  hymns,  which  are  often  sung 
by  beggars  at  the  roadside,  make  their  appeal  to  men  of 
all  faiths. 

Some  of  his  poems  deal  with  the  subject  of  love.  The 
verses  entitled  "  My  Wife  "  emphasize  woman's  inherent 
spiritual  greatness.  To  the  poet  always  "  humanity  is 
prospective  divinity,  life  is  always  spiritual." 

On  confessing  Christianity,  Tilak  was  subjected  to 
bitter  persecution  and  was  reduced  to  poverty,  but 
soon  became  a  powerful  leader  of  a  native  church. 
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The  hymn  "  Prayer,  to  a  heart  of  lowly  love  "  is  of 
composite  workmanship.  It  appeared  as  a  free  para 
phrase  with  amplifications  of  Tilak's  original  verses,  in 
"  The  Indian  Interpreter,"  edited  by  Mr.  N.  S.  Kelkar  ; 
and  was  followed  by  an  article  on  the  life  of  the  poet, 
from  which  the  above  particulars  have  been  taken. 

The  paraphrase  was  not  altogether  suitable  for  con 
gregational  use,  and  with  the  desire  to  make  it  so  it  has 
been  slightly  altered,  the  order  of  the  verses  has  been 
re-arranged,  and  the  last  verse  added  so  as  to  convert  a 
meditation  into  a  prayer  suitable  for  singing. 
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JULIA  WARD  HOWE. 

HYMN  39. — MINE  EYES  HAVE  SEEN  THE  GLORY. 

The  evolution  of  this  poem  can  be  traced  through 
four  stages. 

The  tune  is  said  to  have  been  popular  at  American 
Methodist  "revival  meetings";  then  some  soldiers  in 
camp  strung  together  some  words  to  it,  in  honour  of  a 
popular  Scotch  comrade  named  John  Brown,  whose 
knapsack  was  number  ninety- nine,  and  who  lost  his  life 
when  retreating  across  a  river,  and  "  went  to  be  a  soldier 
in  the  army  of  the  Lord  "  ;  thirdly,  the  song  was  re 
written  in  honour  of  a  more  distinguished  John  Brown, 
the  hero  of  Harper's  Ferry  in  Virginia.  The  famous  raid 
on  the  Government  Arsenal  at  the  Ferry  was  under 
taken  by  John  Brown  with  the  help  of  nineteen 
colleagues,  five  of  whom  were  blacks.  Perhaps  he 
hardly  expected  to  succeed,  but  he  was  ready  to  die,  if 
by  death  he  could  do  anything  for  the  liberation  of  the 
slaves.  He  failed  and  was  condemned  to  death.  His 
last  act  before  mounting  the  scaffold  was  to  kiss  a  little 
negro  child.  His  body  was  handed  over  to  his  wife,  who 
laid  it  to  rest  in  her  garden  at  the  foot  of  a  great  rock. 
His  death  created  a  profound  impression,  and  was  one 
of  the  factors  that  ensured  Lincoln's  election  to  the 
Presidentship. 

John  Brown's  body  lies  a-mouldering  in  the  grave, 

But  his  soul  is  marching  on. 
He  captured  Harper's   Ferry  with  his  nineteen  men 

so   true, 
And  he  frightened  old  Virginia  till  she  trembled  through 

and  through  ; 
They  hanged  him  for  a  traitor,  themselves  the  traitor 

crew, 
But  his  soul  is  marching  on. 
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Lastly,  in  1861,  the  song  came  under  the  revising  hand 
of  Mrs.  Howe,  who  converted  it  into  a  "  battle  hymn  " 
of  such  power  as  to  be  comparable  only  to  'The 
Marseillaise."  She  had  been  witnessing  with  some 
friends  a  review  of  Union  troops  and  heard  them 
singing  it.  One  of  the  party  asked  her  if  she  would  put 
the  spirit  of  the  song  into  "  some  graceful  and  expressive 
words."  What  followed  she  has  herself  related  :  "  One 
morning  soon  after  that  I  awoke  suddenly  about  day 
light,  and  the  lines  I  wanted  were  running  vaguely 
through  my  mind.  I  arose  and  wrote  them  down. 
They  were  published  in  '  The  Atlantic  Monthly  '  and 
the  Editor  named  them  'The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic.' "  The  effect  they  created  throughout  the 
Northern  Armies  was  electrical,  and  Lincoln  was  deeply 
stirred. 

Mr.  John  Lane,  the  English  publisher,  who  visited 
Mrs.  Howe  shortly  before  her  death,  says  that  the 
approved  version  of  the  hymn  contains  five  verses. 
The  two  which  are  omitted  from  "  The  Fellowship 
Hymn  Book  "  are  as  follows  ;  they  come  after  our  first 
verse : — 

I  have  seen  Him  in  the  watch-fires  of  a  hundred  circling 

camps  ; 
They  have  builded  Him  an  altar  in  the  evening  dews 

and    damps  ; 
I  can  read  His  righteous  sentence  by  the   dim    and 

flaring  lamps  : 
His  Day  is  marching  on. 

I  have  read  a  fiery  gospel,  writ  in  burnished  rows  of 

steel  : 
"  As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners,  so  with  you  My  grace 

shall  deal : 
Let  the  Hero,  born  of  woman,  crush  the  serpent  with 

His  heel, 
Since  God  is  marching  on." 

A  sixth  verse  is  added  in  some  versions  : — 

He  is  coming  like  the  glory  of  the  morning  on  the  wave  ; 
He  is  wisdom  to  the  mighty,  He  is  succour  to  the  brave  ; 
So  the  world  shall  be  His  footstool,  and  the  soul  of  Time 

His  slave  ; 
Our  God  is  marching  on. 
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Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  (nee  Ward)  was  keenly  inter 
ested  throughout  her  long  life  in  all  kinds  of  social 
reform  and  particularly  in  movements  devoted  to 
women's  interests.  She  was  an  ardent  advocate  of 
women's  suffrage,  and  an  eloquent  letter  from  her  pen 
on  that  subject,  written  when  she  was  ninety-one  years 
of  age,  appeared  in  the  London  "  Times  "  on  the  day  of 
her  death. 

It  has  sometimes  been  objected  that  her  hymn  idealises 
war,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  Mrs.  Howe  hated  war,  and  as 
long  ago  as  1870  proposed  that  the  women  of  the  world 
should  organise  to  end  it.  She  wrote  "  In  the  name  of 
womanhood  and  humanity,  I  earnestly  ask  that  a  general 
congress  of  women,  without  limit  of  nationality,  may  be 
appointed,  to  promote  the  amicable  settlement  of  inter 
national  questions,  the  great  and  general  interests  of 
peace." 

Mrs.  Howe's  husband  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
character.  In  his  young  manhood  he  took  part  in  the 
Greek  War  of  Independence,  and  afterwards  devoted 
himself  in  America  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  the 
dumb  and  the  insane.  Whittier's  poem  "  The  Hero  " 
commemorates  him  as  a  modern  Bayard, 

Walking  his  round  of  duty, 

Serenely  day  by  day, 
With  the  strong  man's  hand  of  labour 

And  childhood's  heart  of  play. 

The  life  motto  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howe  was  "  Strong, 
faithful,  happy." 

LUCY  LARCOM. 

HYMN  299. — 0  GOD,  THY  WORLD  is  SWEET  WITH  PRAYER. 

HYMN  352. — I  SAID  IT  IN  THE  MEADOW  PATH. 

Lucy  Larcom  was  so  intimately  associated  with 
Whittier  that  some  reference  to  her  and  to  her  hymns 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest.  In  her  "  New  England 
Girlhood  "  we  have  a  charming  picture  of  her  childhood 
and  youth.  She  was  a  native  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
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Her  father  died  when  she  was  a  little  child,  and  the 
mother,  left  with  a  young  family,  fought  a  brave  fight 
against  poverty.  Lucy  was  always  fond  of  poetry  and 
of  hymn-singing.  "  As  I  think  back  to  my  childhood," 
she  says,  "  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  air  was  full  of  hymns, 
as  it  was  of  the  fragrance  of  clover-blossoms  and  the  songs 
of  blue-birds  and  robins  and  the  deep  undertone  of  the 
sea." 

Owing  to  her  straitened  home  circumstances,  Lucy, 
when  a  mere  child  of  twelve  years  old,  took  a  situation 
as  a  mill-girl  and  in  due  course  became  a  spinner, 
working  long  hours,  and  earning  small  wages.  Her  seat 
at  the  mill  was  by  a  window,  which  she  made  into  a 
small  library  of  poetry,  pasting  its  sides  all  over  with 
cuttings  from  the  local  newspaper's  "  poets'  corner." 
One  of  the  mechanics  in  the  mill  was  "  quite  a  poet," 
his  hymns  being  in  some  request.  He  it  was  who  lent 
her  the  first  volume  of  Whittier  that  she  ever  saw,  and 
she  grew  so  familiar  with  its  contents  that  she  felt 
acquainted  with  the  poet  long  before  she  met  him. 
Some  time  afterwards  Whittier  visited  the  town  and 
attended  an  "  Improvement  Circle  "  at  which  some  of 
Lucy  Larcom's  verses  were  read,  and  they  thus  became 
friends,  and  eventually  were  closely  associated  in 
literary  work. 

Miss  Larcom's  two  hymns  bring  with  them  the 
refreshment  of  the  open  hill-side.  She  was  always  a 
lover  of  mountains  :  they  seemed  to  her  to  be  "  as  real 
presences,  kingly  friends  before  whom  she  could  bow  and 
with  whom  she  could  aspire."  Her  mill-girl  friends 
were  all  the  dearer  to  her  because  many  of  them  were 
natives  of  the  mountain-lands.  She  fancied  they 
brought  with  them  into  the  factory  the  light  of  the  blue 
skies  and  the  freshness  of  the  free  winds  and  the  music 
of  the  rolling  rivers. 

On  the  one  day's  annual  holiday  allowed  them — the 
fourth  of  July — the  girls  would  start  off  on  a  hill-side 
tramp  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  come  home 
with  their  "  aprons  full  of  dewy  wild  roses."  "  No 
matter  if  we  must  get  up  at  five  the  next  morning  and  go 
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back  to  our  hum-drum  toil ;  we  should  have  the  roses  to 
take  with  us  for  company,  and  the  sweet  air  of  the 
wood-land  which  lingered  about  them  would  scent  our 
thoughts  all  days,  and  make  us  forget  the  oily  smell  of 
the  machinery." 

In  the  light  of  these  simple  incidents  of  her  early  life 
the  thoughts  contained  in  our  two  hymns  take  on  a 
fuller  and  richer  meaning. 

DORA  GREENWELL  AND  JEAN  INGELOW. 

HYMN  393. — AND  ART  THOU  COME  WITH  us  TO  DWELL  ? 

Dora  Greenwell. 

HYMN  203. — AND  DIDST  THOU  LOVE  THE  RACE  THAT 
LOVED  NOT  THEE  ? 

Jean  Ingelow. 

A  certain  resemblance  between  these  two  hymns, 
alike  in  their  language  and  in  their  sequence  of  thought, 
is  readily  accounted  for  by  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  their  composition.  The  writers  had  both  been  face 
to  face  with  deep  spiritual  dilemmas  baffling  to  the 
understanding. 

In  Dora  Greenwell's  case  these  problems  colour  all  her 
life  and  writings.  A  note  of  scepticism  alternates  with 
a  song  of  faith.  She  sees  God  in  a  cloud,  and  sometimes 
He  is  hidden  in  thick  darkness.  Light  comes  only  from 
one  source  and  that  a  dreadful  one,  the  Cross.  The  Cross 
is  an  enigma  to  her,  but  she  clings  passionately  to  it 
as  her  only  refuge.  She  feels  that  it  expresses  perfectly 
the  love  of  God  ;  out  of  its  death  comes  life  ;  out  of  its 
pain,  strength. 

Her  volume  of  verse  "  Carmina  Crucis,"  constitutes, 
as  it  were,  a  sorrowful  accompaniment  to  the  Saviour's 
walk  to  Calvary.  As  the  volume  draws  to  a  close,  its 
note  of  sadness  yields  to  one  of  triumph,  as  the  singer 
sees  Him  coming  again,  bringing  joy  and  gladness  to 
the  world,  and 

Light  and  space,  and  breadth,  and  room 
For  each  thing  fair,  beloved  and  free 
To  have  its  hour  of  life  and  bloom. 
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The  poem  which  contains  our  hymn  consists  of  thirty- 
one  verses,  and  is  headed  with  the  following  quotation 
from  Bunyan's  "  Holy  War  "  :— 

Then  went  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Mansoul 
with  haste  to  the  green  trees  and  to  the  meadows  to  gather 
boughs  and  flowers  wherewith  to  strew  the  streets  against 
their  Prince,  the  son  of  Shaddai,  should  come  :  they  also  made 
garlands  and  other  fine  works,  to  betoken  how  joyful  they  were 
to  receive  their  Emmanuel  into  Mansoul.  They  also  prepared 
for  his  coming  what  music  the  town  might  afford,  that  they 
might  play  before  him  to  the  Palace,  his  habitation. 

Jean  Ingelow's  poem  "  Honours  "  deals  with  a  not 
dissimilar  theme.  A  young  scholar  has  failed  in  his 
examination.  He  has  dipped  deep  into  the  well  of 
knowledge,  only  to  find  his  soul  still  unsatisfied.  What 
is  the  good  of  it  all  ?  It  has  left  him  a  helples.^  wreck  on 
life's  sands,  with  thick  mists  darkening  all  round  him. 
The  farther  his  mind  has  delved  for  knowledge,  there  has 
always  been  more  in  the  distance  that  he  could  not  find, 
"  an  utmost  that  is  veiled."  And  even  the  knowledge 
he  has  found  will,  he  knows,  soon  become  ignorance. 
He  finds  himself  at  feud  with  life  ;  the  old  faith  has  gone 
and  there  seems  nothing  to  take  its  place  ;  like  Carlyle, 
he  is  face  to  face  with  that  grimest  of  spectres  The 
Everlasting  No."  But  at  last  light  begins  to  dawn.  In 
aspiring  to  knowledge,  he  realises  that  he  has  forgotten 
love.  What  if  love  rather  than  knowledge  is  the  pearl 
of  great  price  ? 

I  have  aspired  to  know  the  might  of  God, 

As  if  the  story  of  His  love  was  furled, 
No  sacred  foot  the  grasses  e'er  had  trod 
Of  this  redeemed  world. 

*  *  *  * 

As  if  a  sacred  head  had  never  bowed 
In  death  for  man — for  me ! 

And  so  the  poem  leads  on  to  its  triumphant  song  of 
welcome  to  Him  "  the  Watcher  with  the  sleepless  brow," 
"  the  Kinsman  loved," 

Whose  feet  have  toiled  along  our  pathways  rough, 
Whose  lips  drawn  human  breath. 
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Jean  Ingelow  was  a  native  of  Boston,  Line.,  and 
attained  sudden  fame  on  the  publication  of  a  volume  of 
poetry  in  1863,  which  included  the  still  well-known 
"  High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire."  She  also 
wrote  some  charming  story-books  for  children. 

She  was  a  friend  of  Ruskin  and  Tennyson  and  of  Dora 
Greenwell  and  Christina  Rossetti,  all  of  whom  admired 
her  poetry.  Ruskin  speaks  of  her  in  "  Fors  Clavigera  " 
as  one  of  the  few  he  loved.  When  she  died,  a  number  of 
representative  American  authors  petitioned  Queen 
Victoria  to  appoint  her  to  the  Laureate-ship. 

At  her  funeral  in  Brompton  Cemetery,  Antoinette 
Sterling  sang  with  great  pathos  "  The  Lord  is  my 
Shepherd  "  as  the  mourners  stood  round  the  grave.  To 
have  wron  the  affection  of  such  men  and  women  as  these 
is  sufficient  indication  of  the  richness  of  Miss  Ingelow's 
personality. 

CHRISTINA  G.  ROSSETTI. 

HYMN  424. — THE  SHEPHERDS  HAD  AN  ANGEL. 

Christina  G.  Rossetti  stands  next  only  to  Mrs. 
Browning  among  women  poets  of  the  Victorian  era. 
She  was  the  youngest  of  the  four  children  of  Gabriele 
Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  the  artist,  being  her 
brother. 

Of  beautiful  presence,  she  sat  as  model  to  her  brother, 
and  also  to  Holman  Hunt,  Millais  and  Madox  Brown. 
The  face  of  the  Virgin  embroidering  the  Annunciation 
lily,  in  her  brother's  "  The  Girlhood  of  the  Virgin,"  is 
hers,  and  her  portrait  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  well  known 
"  Ecce  Ancilla  Domine  "  in  the  National  Gallery  ;  so 
that  her  features  must  be  known  to  many  thousands  of 
people  who  have  never  read  her  poems. 

She  was  brought  up  in  a  pronounced  literary  and 
artistic  home,  and  was  of  an  intense  religious  tempera 
ment,  as  is  evidenced  by  her  refined  but  somewhat  over 
wrought  religious  poetry.  Her  biographer  in  "  The 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  "  says,  "  Hers  was  a  cloistral 
spirit,  timid,  nun-like,  bowed  down  by  suffering  and 
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humility  ;  her  character  was  so  retiring  as  to  be  almost 
invisible.  All  that  we  really  need  to  know  about  her, 
save  that  she  was  a  great  saint,  is  that  she  was  a  great 
poet."  Her  life  answers  her  own  beautiful  prayer  : — 

Tune  me,  O  Lord,  into  one  harmony 

With  Thee,  one  full,  responsive,  vibrant  chord  ; 

Unto  Thy  praise  all  love  and  melody, 
Tune  me,  O  Lord. 

Her  later  years  were  clouded  by  suffering,  but  she 
found  much  happiness  in  befriending  the  poor  children 
connected  with  the  Church  near  Regent's  Park,  London, 
where  she  worshipped.  Our  hymn  was  written  for  these 
little  friends  of  hers  ;  it  is  dated  1856,  and  bears  the  title 
of  "  A  Christmas  Carol  for  my  god-children." 

ANNE  R.  COUSIN. 

HYMN  275. — THE  SANDS  OF  TIME  ARE  SINKING. 

This  hymn,  consisting  in  the  original  of  nineteen 
verses,  was  written  in  the  Free  Church  Manse  of  Irvine, 
where  Mrs.  Cousin's  husband  was  minister,  ' '  I  wrote  it," 
says  the  authoress,  "  as  I  sat  at  work  one  Saturday 
evening,  and  though  I  threw  it  off  entirely  at  that  time, 
it  was  the  result  of  long  familiarity  with  the  writings  of 
Rutherford,  especially  his  letters." 

Samuel  Rutherford,  whose  spirit  thus  lives  in  these 
lines,  is  one  of  Scotland's  saints.  He  was  born  in  1600 
and  lived  through  a  troublous  age  of  religious  persecu 
tion.  When  he  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age  he  was 
appointed  Minister  of  the  little  seaside  town  of  Anwoth  in 
Kirkcudbrightshire,  and  the  nine  years  he  spent  there 
left  many  sacred  memories  and  some  sad  ones,  for  there 
he  buried  his  wife  and  children.  In  the  prime  of  man 
hood  he  was  deposed  on  account  of  his  views  and  banished 
to  Aberdeen.  While  shut  up  in  prison  far  away  in  the 
north,  Rutherford  spent  his  time,  like  Paul,  in  writing 
letters  to  the  Churches.  He  dated  them  "  From  my 
Lord's  palace  at  Aberdeen,"  and  signed  them  "Joshua 
Redivivu?  "  (Joshua  come  to  life  again).  Many  of  the 
thoughts  contained  in  those  letters  have  been  embedded 
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in  Mrs.  Cousin's  verses.  The  memory  of  his  old  life  at 
Anwoth  keeps  recurring,  and  the  haunting  words  which 
were  on  his  lips  as  he  lay  dying,  "  Glory  dwelleth  in 
Emmanuel's  land,"  form  the  refrain  of  the  poem. 

His  spirit  was  undaunted  by  prison  walls,  for  there  he 
met  his  Lord  : — 

E'en  Anwoth  was  not  Heaven, 

E'en  preaching  was  not  Christ ; 
And  in  my  sea-beat  prison 
My  Lord  and  I  held  tryst : 
And  aye  my  murkiest  storm-cloud 

Was  by  a  rainbow  spanned, 
Caught  from  the  glory  dwelling 
In  Immanuel's  land. 

He  could  not  forget  his  loved  Anwoth,  where  the  birds 
used  to  sing  their  songs  in  the  glad,  free  air  : — 

The  little  birds  of  Anwoth — 

I  used  to  count  them  blest ; 
Now  beside  happier  altars 

I  go  to  build  my  nest. 

One  thing  only  he  dreaded — that  his  old  ministry 
might  after  all  prove  unfruitful : — 

Fair  Anwoth  by  the  Solway, 

To  me  thou  still  art  dear  ; 
E'en  on  the  verge  of  Heaven 

I  drop  for  thee  a  tear. 
O  if  one  soul  from  Anwoth 
Meet  me  at  God's  right  hand, 
My  Heaven  will  be  two  Heavens 

In  Immanuel's  land. 

Mrs.  Cousin  (nte  Cundell)  published  a  volume  of 
devotional  poetry  under  the  title  "  Emmanuel's  Land 
and  other  Pieces,"  which  contained  another  hymn  that 
has  found  its  way  into  many  hymn-books,  "  0  Christ, 
what  burdens  bowed  Thy  head." 

SARAH  F.  ADAMS. 

HYMN  163. — NEARER,  MY  GOD,  TO  THEE. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  parents  of  Sarah  Adams  (nee 
Flower)  first  met  each  other  when  he  was  in  prison  for  a 
political  offence.  Their  two  daughters  were  both 
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endowed  with  poetical  and  musical  talents.  Mendelssohn 
knew  them,  and  Browning  admired  Eliza's  gifts.  The 
great  poet  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family  and  in 
his  boyhood  often  discussed  religious  questions  with  the 
two  girls.  Sarah  at  that  time  was  passing  through  thick 
clouds  of  doubt  and  unbelief.  "  I  lost  hold,"  she  said. 

When  their  father  died  the  girls  were  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  Mr.  William  J.  Fox,  then  minister  of 
South  Place  Unitarian  Chapel,  Finsbury  Pavement, 
London,  a  sometime  M.P.  for  Oldham,  and  an  anti-Corn 
Law  orator.  They  sang  in  the  choir,  and  this  hymn 
was  first  heard  in  the  Finsbury  Chapel,  and  was  sung 
there  for  nearly  a  generation  before  it  attained  outside 
fame. 

Many  interesting  stories  are  now  on  record  of  its 
world- wide  influence.  In  1912,  when  the  Titanic, 
then  the  largest  ship  in  the  world,  was  on  her  maiden 
voyage  to  America,  she  struck  an  iceberg,  and  sank  with 
sixteen  hundred  souls.  As  she  was  sinking,  the  ship's 
band  assembled  on  deck  and  played  the  music  of  this 
hymn. 

HYMN  129. — I  FEEL  THE  WINDS  OF  GOD  TO-DAY. 
(Anon.) 

The  writer  of  this  hymn  is  a  leader  of  a  Women's 
Adult  School  in  a  village  near  the  sea,  who  desires  to 
remain  anonymous.  She  wrote  it  in  1907,  when  long 
service  in  certain  work  was  met  by  seemingly  continuous 
failure.  "  If,  then,"  the  writer  said  "  quitting  the 
labour  at  the  oar,  we  humbly  believe  that  God's  Spirit 
still  leads  us  aright,  we  shall  pass  the  point  of  danger  and 
helplessness.  Some  little  act  of  kindness  may  be  as  the 
upturned  sail  which  that  Spirit  waits  to  fill,  in  spite  of 
past  or  future." 

The  following  is  the  original  version  : — 

I  feel  the  winds  of  God  to-day  ; 

To-day  my  sail  I  lift, 
Though  heavy  oft  with  drenching  spray, 

And  torn  in  many  a  rift ; 
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If  hope  but  light  the  water's  crest 

And  Christ  my  barque  will  use, 
I'll  seek  the  seas  at  His  behest, 

And  brave  another  cruise. 

It  is  the  wind  of  God  that  dries 

My  vain  regretful  tears, 
Until  with  braver  thoughts  shall  rise 

The  purer,  brighter  years : 

The  daybreak  winds  of  that  dear  morn 

Where  pride  no  grief  can  bring, 
But  o'er  hearts  purged  and  newly  born 

The  Christ-child  is  the  King. 

If  cast  on  shores  of  selfish  ease 

Or  pleasure  I  should  be, 
Lord,  let  me  feel  that  freshening  breeze, 

And  I'll  put  back  to  sea. 

The  souls  that  in  life's  shallows  ply 

For  worldly  joy  or  gain, 
They  hear  the  winds  of  God  pass  by 

And  feel  a  wistful  pain, 

As  boys  born  for  the  sea,  who  o'er 

Their  shorebound  labours  weep 
To  hear  awake  those  songs  of  yore 

That  called  them  to  the  deep. 

The  winds  of  God  inspire  the  air 

Long  e'er  they  hover  nigh, — 
God's  mercy,  bidding  us  beware 

Lest  He  should  pass  us  by. 

Though  dim  my  past  and  future  way, 

Hopeless  I  cannot  drift : 
I  feel  the  winds  of  God  to-day, 

To-day  my  sail  I  lift. 

ELIZABETH  G.  CLEPHANE. 

HYMN  209. — THERE  WERE  NINETY  AND  NINE. 

The  discovery  of  this  hymn  by  Mr.  Sankey  makes 
quite  a  romantic  story.  In  1874  he  was  travelling  with 
Mr.  Moody  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow  when  he  picked 
up  a  paper  containing  the  verses.  "  They  at  once,"  he 
said,  "  struck  me  as  being  full  of  feeling,  so  I  hid  the  paper 
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away  in  my  pocket.  The  words  rang  in  my  ears.  At 
Glasgow  we  had  a  glorious  meeting.  Mr.  Moody 
preached  from  the  twenty- third  psalm.  He  touched  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  When  he  was  about  to  close  his 
sermon  I  did  not  know  what  to  sing  ;  I  wanted  to  select 
something  appropriate  to  the  sermon  but  I  found  nothing 
suitable.  Those  grand  words,  full  of  poetry,  simple,  yet 
beautiful — '  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures  ; 
He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters  ;  He  restoreth  my 
soul  ;  He  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness,  for 
His  Name's  sake  ' — as  Mr.  Moody  closed  with  them  acted 
as  an  inspiration.  I  hastily  pulled  the  crumpled  news 
paper  from  my  pocket,  and  sang  the  words  of  '  The 
Ninety  and  Nine '  to  music  that  came  to  me  then  and 
there."  The  tune,  thus  improvised  literally  "  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,"  has  never  been  altered  from  that 
day  to  this. 

Elizabeth  G.  Clephane,  the  authoress,  resided  at 
Melrose,  where  she  won  the  name  of  "  The  Sunbeam  " 
among  the  sick  and  suffering.  She  wrote  the  hymn  for 
a  friend,  who  published  it  in  a  children's  magazine,  but 
it  received  comparatively  little  notice  until  Mr.  Sankey 
gave  it  wide  publicity. 
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J.  BYROM. 

HYMN  441. — CHRISTIANS,  AWAKE,  SALUTE  THE  HAPPY 
MORN. 

John  Byrom ,  the  author  of  our  most  popular  Christmas 
carol,  was  born  at  Kersall,  near  Manchester,  in  1692. 
His  ancestral  home,  "  Kersall  Cell/'  is  a  fine  old  gabled 
house,  which  conjures  up  visions  of  Christmas  waits  and 
Christmas  cheer,  and  which  stands  on  the  site  of  a 
religious  house  once  occupied  by  a  community  of  Cluniac 
monks.  Byrom  wrote  the  carol  as  a  present  for  his  little 
daughter  Dorothy,  for  whom  he  had  promised  to  write 
"  something  nice  for  Christmas  and  it  was  to  be  her  very 
own,"  and  placed  it  on  her  breakfast  plate  on  Christmas 
morning,  1745,  with  the  inscription,  "  Christmas  Day  for 
Dolly."  It  has  since  been  considerably  altered.  The 
original  manuscript  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Cheetham 
Hospital  Library,  Manchester. 

In  1750  the  singing  men  and  boys  of  Kersall  Church 
came  to  the  door  of  Kersall  Cell  on  Christmas  Eve 
and  sang  the  Carol  to  a  tune  composed  by  their  leader, 
John  Wainwright. 

The  tune  is  a  remarkable  one.  It  preserves  in  an 
unique  degree  the  true  old  carol  spirit,  and  it  has  immor 
talised  its  composer's  memory,  for,  as  his  memorial  in 
Stockport  Church  truly  declares,  it  is  "  a  heritage  to  the 
Church  at  large,  whose  sound  has  gone  out  into  all 
lands."  As  will  be  gathered  from  these  facts,  the 
correct  name  of  the  tune  is  "  Stockport,"  though  it 
became  widely  known  as  "  Yorkshire  "  on  account  of  its 
popularity  in  that  county. 

Byrom's  chief  fame  rests  on  this  hymn,  but  he  was  in 
many  other  respects  a  remarkable  man.  Among  other 
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achievements  he  invented  and  taught  a  system  of 
shorthand,  Horace  Walpole  and  the  Wesleys  being  among 
his  pupils.  He  was  a  friend  of  William  Law,  the  mystic. 
We  are  told  that  he  earnestly  desired  to  see  doggerel 
hymns  banished  from  the  churches.  Such  hymns,  he 
declared,  "  were  more  calculated  to  provoke  the  Christian 
to  turn  critic,  than  the  critic  to  turn  Christian." 

His  poetry,  which  has  only  recently  been  republished, 
and  which  George  Macdonald  highly  praised,  is  to-day 
chiefly  of  interest  because  of  the  flood  of  light  which  it 
throws   on    Manchester  life  in   the  early  half  of   the 
eighteenth  century.     It  contains  many  squibs,  epigrams 
and  satires,  including  the  still  well-known  Jacobite  lines  : 
"  God  bless  the  King,  God  bless  our  faith's  defender ; 
God  bless — no  harm  in  blessing — the  Pretender. 
But  who  Pretender  is,  and  who  is  King, 
God  bless  us  all,  that's  quite  another  thing." 

H.  F.  LYTE. 

HYMN  302. — ABIDE  WITH  ME. 

Could  a  plebiscite  be  taken,  this  would  probably  be 
found  to  be  the  most  highly-prized  hymn  in  the  English 
language.  It  was  written  at  Berry  Head,  Brixham, 
Devonshire,  in  September,  1847,  under  peculiarly 
pathetic  circumstances. 

Lyte  was  then  curate  of  Lower  Brixham,  and  was  much 
beloved  by  the  fisher-folk,  for  whom  he  wrote  a  number 
of  sea-songs  ;  but  the  strain  of  a  hard-working  life  and 
anxieties  connected  with  his  parish  prematurely  under 
mined  his  health,  and  at  the  age  of  fifty  consumption 
attacked  him  and  compelled  him  to  winter  in  Italy. 
In  the  summer  of  1847  he  returned  to  England  in  greatly 
enfeebled  health,  and  just  before  leaving  for  the  south 
again  he  told  his  friends  that  he  intended  to  preach  in  his 
church  on  his  last  Sunday  at  home.  The  sermon,  based 
on  2  Corinthians  xi.  26,  was  deeply  impressive  ;  he  knew 
that  it  would  be  the  last  time  he  would  speak  to  his 
parishioners  and  they  could  not  fail  to  realise  it.  The 
service  over,  he  went,  as  was  his  wont,  to  the  sea-shore 
and  meditated  in  solitude  on  his  coming  departure  from 
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home,  and  before  retiring  to  rest  that  night  he  had 
written  the  hymn  and  handed  it,  set  to  a  tune  of  his  own 
composing,  to  a  friend.  The  next  day  he  left  home  and 
three  months  later  he  died  at  Nice.  As  he  lay  dying  he 
asked  to  see  an  English  clergyman,  and  after  a  search  his 
servant  found  one,  who  came  to  his  bed-side  and  gave 
him  the  last  consolations  of  the  Church.  The  clergyman 
was  Henry  Edward  Manning,  afterwards  a  Romish 
cardinal. 

The  original  version  of  "  Abide  with  me  "  contains 
eight  stanzas.  The  two  which  are  omitted  from  "  The 
Fellowship  Hymn  Book  "  are  appended,  and  also  Lyte's 
own  tune. 

Not  a  brief  glance  I  beg,  a  passing  word, 
But  as  Thou  dwell'st  with  Thy  disciples,  Lord  ; 
Familiar,   condescending,   patient,   free ; 
Come  not  to  sojurn,  but  abide  with  me. 

*  *  *  * 

Thou  on  my  head  in  early  youth  didst  smile, 
And,  though  rebellious  and  perverse  meanwhile, 
Thou  hast  not  left  me,  oft  as  I  left  Thee  : 
On  to  the  close,_O  Lord,  abide  with  me. 


JV-J- 
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T.  T.  LYNCH. 

Thomas  Toke  Lynch,  with  a  frame  broken  by  ill- 
health,  fought  greatly  for  the  cause  of  religious  liberty. 
Too  independent  of  mind  to  be  bound  down  by  rules  or 
routine,  he  ministered  at  Highgate  to  a  small  but 
intellectual  circle  "  eager  to  find  greater  vigour  and 
beauty  in  Christian  teaching  than  the  ordinary  pulpit 
then  presented." 

In  early  manhood  he  was  the  victim  of  a  fierce 
theological  storm  which  centred  round  his  teaching  and 
swept  through  the  Nonconformist  churches  of  England. 
Mr.  Spurgeon  joined  in  attacking  him,  complaining 
of  "  the  non-doctrine  scheme "  into  which  "  carnal 
preachers  "  were  leading  the  people. 

Lynch  met  obloquy  and  persecution  both  with  patience 
and  with  spirit.  He  vindicated  himself  in  a  series  of 
clever  controversial  poems,  but  even  more  effectively  in 
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his  hymns.  For  a  long  time  he  had  been  dissatisfied 
with  Watts'  hymns,  which  were  in  use  at  Highgate. 
Very  playfully  he  remarked  "  Many  of  Dr.  Watts' 
hymns  were  not  written,  it  is  understood,  by  Dr.  Watts 
at  all,  but  by  young  Mr.  Watts  ;  not  by  that  venerable 
man  with  a  wig,  who  figures  opposite  so  many  a  title 
page,  but  by  a  young,  immature  Christian,  who  after 
wards  became  this  venerable  and  truly  admirable  person." 
So  he  himself  set  about  supplying  the  deficiency  and 
produced  a  little  volume  of  hymns  which  he  declared 
were  ''  the  fruit  of  personal  experience  and  direct  com 
munion  with  Truth,"  under  the  title  of  "  The  Rivulet," 
a  title  chosen  because  "  Christian  poetry  is  indeed  a 
river  of  the  water  of  life,  and  to  this  river  my  rivulet 
brings  its  contribution." 

The  hymns,  even  more  than  the  sermons,  intensified 
the  theological  storm.  Perhaps  Lynch's  happiest 
controversial  reply  to  the  attacks  made  upon  him  was 
contained  in  the  satirical  poem  "  A  Negative  Affair." 

When  sugar  in  the  lump  I  see 

I  know  that  it  is  there ; 
Melt  it,  and  then  I  soon  suspect 

A  negative  affair ; 
Where  is  the  sugar,  Sir  ?    I  say, 

Let  me  both  touch  and  see  ; 
Sweetness  instead  of  sugar,  Sir, 

You'll  not  palm  off  on  me. 


For  instance,  Sir,  in  every  hymn 

Sound  doctrine  you  should  state 
As  clearly  as  a  dead  man's  name 

Upon  a  coffin -plate  : 
Religion,  Sir,  is  only  fudge, — 

Let's  have  theology ; 
Sweetness  instead  of  sugar,  Sir, 

You'll  not  palm  off  on  me. 

But  his  noblest  reply  to  his  critics  is  to  be  found  in  a 
certain  greatness  of  spirit  which  he  opposed  to  their 
bitterness,  and  which  graciously  reveals  itself  in  his 
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hymns.  "  The  air  will  be  all  the  clearer  for  this  storm  "  ; 
he  wrote  :  "  men  will  have  more  liberty  to  love  one 
another,  notwithstanding  their  differences."  And  again 
"  We  must  conquer  our  foes  by  suffering  them  to  crucify 
us,  rather  than  by  threatening  them  with  crucifixion." 
The  true  test  of  orthodoxy — and  the  earliest — he  re 
minded  his  opponent^  was  the  love  of  Christ,  and  no  later 
would  prove  a  better.  And  he  consoled  himself  through 
out  the  controversy  with  the  reflection  that  "  where 
heterodoxy  is  the  charge,  honesty  is  the  offence." 

When  Lynch  was  dying  he  was  heard  singing  in  a  low 
voice  Williams'  fine  hymn  "  Guide  me,  O  Thou  great 
Jehovah  "  (No.  127)  to  a  tune  of  his  own  composing. 


HYMN  236. — THE  LORD  is  RICH  AND  MERCIFUL. 

This  hymn  appears  in  Lynch's  volume  of  meditations 
"  The  Memorials  of  Theophilus  Trinal."  It  is  preceded 
by  an  amusing  sketch  of  a  certain  dry  preacher,  Dr. 
Dimsoul  Darkman, 

Whose  sermons  one  another  follow 
Like  echoes  in  a  cavern  hollow. 

Theophilus,  sitting  one  evening  with  his  mother,  talks 
to  her  about  the  Doctor's  musty  sermons,  "  like  wind 
from  an  old  tomb."  "  The  hungry  sheep  look  up  and 
are  not  fed,"  he  says.  "  Poor  sheep  !  Though  they 
neither  relish  the  taste  of  what  is  given  them,  nor  find 
it  nourishing,  yet  some  of  them  seem  sorrowfully  and  in 
simplicity  to  believe  that  there  is  no  hay  sweeter  and 
no  grass  greener."  And  then  follows  "  A  Hymn  for 
Sunday,"  commencing  "  The  Lord  is  rich  and  merciful." 

Our  five  other  hymns,  Nos.  31,  67,  240,  323  and  396 
are  taken  from  The  Rivulet. 

The  words  of  No.  396  "  Heart  of  Christ  "  are  as  Lynch 
wrote  them,  but  the  order  of  some  of  the  lines  has  been 
transposed  to  fit  the  fine  Welsh  tune  to  which  the  hymn 
is  set. 
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G.  MATHESON. 

HYMN  159. — O  LOVE  THAT  WILT  NOT  LET  ME  GO. 

Dr.  Matheson  was  overtaken  on  the  threshold  of  man 
hood  by  the  catastrophe  of  blindness,  but  he  met  his 
fate  with  real  heroism.  "  I  shall  endeavour,"  he  said, 
"  to  forget  my  thorn  ;  I  shall  do  my  work  in  spite  of  it ; 
the  mission  of  my  life  shall  not  fail  because  of  physical 
suffering.  I  shall  fulfil  my  God-appointed  task  in  face  of 
every  hardship  and  every  pain."  His  voluminous 
writings,  critical,  devotional  and  poetical,  and  his  long 
record  of  pastoral  work  in  a  great  city,  show  how  faith 
fully  he  kept  his  vow. 

His  account  of  the  origin  of  this  hymn  is  as  follows  : 

"  My  hymn  was  composed  in  the  Manse  of  Innellan  on 
the  evening  of  6th  June,  1882.  I  was  at  that  time  alone. 
It  was  the  day  of  my  sister's  marriage,  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  were  staying  over-night  in  Glasgow.  Something 
had  happened  to  me,  which  was  known  only  to  myself, 
and  which  caused  me  the  most  severe  mental  suffering. 
The  hymn  was  the  fruit  of  that  suffering.  It  was  the 
quickest  bit  of  work  I  ever  did  in  my  life.  I  had  the 
impression  rather  of  having  it  dictated  to  me  by  some 
inward  voice  than  of  working  it  out  myself.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  whole  work  was  completed  in  five  minutes, 
and  equally  sure  that  it  never  received  at  my  hands  any 
retouching  or  correction.  The  Hymnal  Committee  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  desired  the  change  of  one  word. 
I  had  written  originally  '  I  climbed  the  rainbow  through 
the  rain.'  They  objected  to  the  word  '  climb  '  and  I  put 
'  trace  '." 

But  although  we  thus  know  the  hymn  to  be  a  spontan 
eous  utterance,  its  thought  and  imagery  had  often 
passed  through  Matheson's  mind,  as  is  evident  when  we 
turn  to  his  devotional  writings.  There  the  poet  becomes 
his  own  interpreter  and  commentator,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  quotations.  There  is  a  strong  vein 
of  mysticism  in  Matheson,  "  Love,"  he  says,  in  Moments 
on  the  Mount,  "is  an  ocean  where  no  man  permanently 
loses  himself  ;  he  regains  himself  in  richer,  nobler  form. 
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The  only  ocean  in  which  a  man  loses  himself  is  self-love  ; 
God's  love  gives  him  back  his  life  that  he  may  keep  it 
unto  life  eternal."  One's  mind  reverts  at  once  to  the 
opening  verse  of  the  hymn  : — 

0  Love  that  wilt  not  let  me  go, 
I  rest  my  weary  soul  in  Thee  ; 

1  give  Thee  back  the  life  I  owe, 
That  in  Thine  ocean  depths  its  flow 

May  richer,  fuller  be. 

The  second  verse  very  pathetically  recalls  his  blindness, 
even  though  he  may  not  have  meant  it  to  do  so.  The 
thought  still  is  of  merging  his  little  life  in  a  greater 
Life.  "  I  would  approach  the  problems  of  life,"  he  had 
written  "  with  no  other  torch  than  Thine.  In  Thy 
light  let  me  see  light !  "  And  again  "  In  the  blaze  of  His 
(Christ's)  unblemished  sunshine,  thy  flickering  light  shall 
be  extinguished." 

My  heart  restores  its  borrowed  ray, 
That  in  Thy  sunshine's  blaze  its  day 
May  brighter,  fairer  be. 

The  gem  of  the  hymn  is  the  third  verse,  with  its  beautiful 
simile  of  the  rainbow.  Here  is  its  corresponding  prose 
passage — the  reference  perhaps  being  to  the  unknown 
sorrow  that  prompted  him  to  write  the  hymn.  "  Show 
me  that  I  have  climbed  to  Thee  by  the  path  of  pain. 
Show  me  that  my  tears  have  made  my  rainbow." 
Elsewhere,  too,  he  writes  "  The  path  of  tears  was  an  un 
conscious  rainbow ;  it  led  thy  soul  aloft  on  an  arch  of 
triumph." 

And  finally,  the  last  verse  may  be  compared  with  these 
words,  again  taken  from  Moments  on  the  Mount : — 
"  Thy  Cross  shall  not  be  lifted,  but  it  shall  be  transformed 
into  a  crown.  .  .  The  steep  of  thy  Calvary  shall  be 
crowned  by  the  heights  of  Olivet." 

F.  W.  H.  MYERS. 

HYMN  395. — HARK,  WHAT  A  SOUND. 

F.  W.  H.  Myers  came  of  a  family  of  Yorkshire  yeomen. 
His  father  was  Vicar  of  a  Church  at  Keswick.  After  a 
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brilliant  University  career,  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler,  who,  when  he  was  assailed  by 
doubt,  steadied  his  religious  faith.  "  She  introduced 
me,"  he  says,  "  to  Christianity,  so  to  say,  by  an  inner 
door  ;  not  to  its  encumbering  forms  and  dogmas,  but  to 
its  heart  of  fire.  My  poems  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  intensely  personal  in  their  emotion,  may 
serve  as  sufficient  record  of  those  years  of  faith." 

St.  Paul  was  composed  for  the  Seatonian  verse 
competition  at  Cambridge,  but  failed  to  secure  the  prize. 
It  was  published  in  Myers'  twenty-fifth  year  and  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  literary  power  and  spiritual 
insight  by  a  young  man.  Both  poems  reveal  in  a 
marked  degree  their  author's  fondness  for  the  music 
and  mastery  of  words.  St.  Paul  "  suffers  from  an 
excess  of  word-magic,"  but  it  excited  Ruskin's 
wondering  imagination. 

Later  in  life  Myers  abandoned  poetry  and  busied 
himself  with  the  problems  of  death  and  the  after-life. 
The  central  thought  of  his  enquiries  may  be  given  in  his 
own  words  :  "  The  capital  we  amass  on  earth  and  carry 
beyond  earth,  consists  ...  in  a  certain  ever-closer 
companionship  with  ever  nobler  souls."  He  soon  became 
a  leader  of  that  school  of  thought  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  The  Psychical  Research  Society. 

Our  hymn  is  taken  from  the  concluding  stanzas  of 
St.  Paul. 

S.  BARING-GOULD. 

A  Famous  Processional  Hymn. 

HYMN  52. — ONWARD,  CHRISTIAN  SOLDIERS. 

Processional  hymns  from  very  early  times  have 
formed  a  part  of  Church  ritual,  and  have  sometimes 
been  put  to  strange  uses.  Thus  in  the  Arian  controver 
sies  of  the  fourth  century,  the  orthodox  Ambrose  and  the 
heterodox  Arius  are  both  said  to  have  marshalled  their 
followers  for  street  processions  and  to  have  given  them 
hymns  so  that  they  might  sing  their  doctrines  as  they 
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marched,  and  thus  not  only  edify  one  another  but  instruct 
the  listening  crowds. 

From  the  sixth  century  we  have  the  famous  proces 
sional  hymn  of  Fortunatus,  "  The  royal  banners  forward 
go,"  which  was  first  sung  while  a  fragment  of  the  so- 
called  True  Cross,  escorted  by  the  faithful  with  lighted 
torches  and  perfumed  censers,  was  carried  from  Poictiers 
to  Migne'  ;  and  which  is  to-day  sung,  in  Neale's  transla 
tion,  in  our  English  Churches.  (See  "  Hymns  Ancient 
and  Modern,"  No.  96.) 

The  processional  use  of  "  The  Day  is  past  and  over  " 
(No.  307)  has  already  been  referred  to  in  the  section  on 
Greek  hymns. 

Mr.  Baring-Gould's  famous  hymn  was  written  for  a 
much  humbler  occasion.  When  he  was  curate  at 
Horbury  Bridge,  near  Wakefield,  the  Sunday  School 
children  had  to  walk  long  distances  to  attend  their 
annual  Whitsuntide  school-treats.  In  1865,  when  they 
marched  from  Church  to  the  scene  of  their  rustic  festival, 
with  banners  and  music,  and  a  processional  cross  pre 
ceding  them,  this  hymn,  which  had  been  written  for  the 
occasion,  was  first  sung. 

The  lines 

With  the  cross  of  Jesus 
Going  on  before 

are  therefore  seen  to  be  strictly  appropriate,  as  they 
refer  to  the  crucifix  which  was  carried  in  the  procession. 
Another  line,  "  One  in  hope  and  doctrine  "  was  open 
to  objection  as  unsuited  to  miscellaneous  congregational 
use,  and  it  was  with  the  author's  consent  that  in  "  The 
Fellowship  Hymn  Book  "  it  was  altered  to  "  One  in  hope 
and  purpose." 

G.  W.  DOANE. 

HYMN  48. — FLING  OUT  THE  BANNER. 

The  author  of  this  hymn  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
Evangelistic  singer  who  wrote  melodies  for  "  Rescue  the 
Perishing  "  and  "  Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus." 
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Dr.  G.  W.  DOANE  was  Bishop  of  New  Jersey  and  his 
son  was  Bishop  of  Albany.  He  stands  among  the 
greatest  contributors  to  American  hymnody,  and  his 
"  Thou  art  the  Way,  to  Thee  alone  "  is  reckoned  by  some 
to  be  the  finest  American  hymn. 

His  Missionary  hymn,  "Fling  out  the  banner/'  was 
written  at  Riverside  for  the  Second  Sunday  in  Advent, 
1848. 

Since  the  London  Conference  of  P.S.A.  Brotherhoods 
in  1906,  it  has  been  regarded  as  the  Marching  Song  of 
that  movement,  and  as  such  is  sung  at  their  great 
International  Conventions.  Dr.  Doane's  fourth  verse, 
omitted  from  our  book,  runs  as  follows  : 

Fling  out  the  banner  !  Sin-sick  souls, 
That  sink  and  perish  in  the  strife, 

Shall  touch  in  faith  its  radiant  hem, 
And  spring  immortal  into  life. 

J.  A.  SYMONDS. 

HYMN  34. — THESE  THINGS  SHALL  BE. 

The  popularity  and  value  of  these  verses  among  those 
who  use  "  The  Fellowship  Hymn  Book "  in  public 
worship  is  great.  They  make  a  powerful  contribution 
to  the  new  hymnody  of  Social  Service,  in  which  the 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  amelioration  of  social  conditions 
and  a  Christ-like  enthusiasm  for  humanity,  rather  than 
on  the  glories  of  heaven  and  the  state  of  the  individual's 
own  soul. 

John  Addington  Symonds  was  a  native  of  Bristol, 
where  his  father  was  a  noted  physician.  He  was  of 
delicate  constitution  and  his  early  life  story  is  a  sad 
record  of  morbid  introspectiveness.  Neurotic  and  con 
sumptive,  travelling  hither  and  thither  in  search  of 
health,  he  nevertheless  rose  so  far  above  his  sufferings 
and  weaknesses  as  to  give  to  the  world  a  series  of 
remarkable  books,  chiefly  concerned  with  classical  poetry 
and  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  and  England. 

If  he  had  a  ruling  passion  it  was  for  the  mountains. 
He  says  "  I  love  the  mountains  as  I  love  the  majesty  of 
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justice.  I  adore  God  through  them,  and  feel  near  to 
Him  among  them." 

In  1877  he  settled  at  Davos,  Switzerland,  and  there 
resided  until  his  death.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  also 
in  search  of  health,  lived  there  for  two  winters  during 
that  period,  and  the  two  men  spent  much  time  together, 
the  impressions  Stevenson  received  of  his  fellow-invalid 
being  recorded  in  his  Essay  "  Talk  and  Talkers,"  where 
Symonds  figures  as  Opalstein.  Just  as  Stevenson  in 
later  days  formed  intimate  ties  with  the  natives  of 
Samoa,  so  Symonds  became  as  a  patriarch  to  the 
villagers  of  Davos,  counselling  them  in  their  humble 
affairs  and  joining  with  abounding  zest  in  their  simple 
pleasures. 

Symonds  also  reckoned  among  his  friends  T.  H.  Green 
(his"  brother-in-law),  Myers,  Sidgwick  and  Whitman. 
The  American  poet  he  never  met,  but  his  admiration  of 
him  was  boundless  and  they  corresponded  for  nearly 
thirty  years. 

The  "  hymn  "  appears  in  a  volume  of  Verses,  "  New 
and  Old."  It  is  entitled  "  A  Vista,"  and  in  fifteen 
stanzas  it  gives  a  picture  of  the  happier  world  of  which 
the  poet  dreamed.  It  begins  with  a  question  addressed 
to  his  own  sad  heart : 

Sad  heart,  what  will  the  future  bring 
To  happier  men  when  we  are  gone  ? 

What  golden  days  shall  dawn  for  them 
Transcending  all  we  gaze  upon  ? 

It  is  indeed  a  fair  world  that  the  poet  proceeds  to 
picture.  There  will  be  perpetual  peace,  because  men 
will  love  each  other  :  faith  will  be  released  from  forms 
"  that  freeze  the  spirit "  ;  home-life  will  be  simple  ; 
in  our  cities  there  will  be  gardens  and  groves,  baths  and 
galleries,  and  opportunities  for  social  converse ;  the 
riches  of  the  mind  will  be  free  to  all ;  and 

Woman  shall  be  man's  mate  and  peer 
In  all  things  strong  and  fair  and  good, 

Still  wearing  on  her  brows  the  crown 
Of  sinless,  sacred  motherhood. 
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The  rsst  of  the  "  things  that  shall  be  "  are  recorded  in 
our  hymn,  and  the  poem  ends  with  a  firm  expression  of 
faith  that  they  are  certain  of  realisation  : 

These  things — they  are  no  dream — shall  be 
For  happier  men.  when  we  are  gone  : 

Those  golden  days  for  them  shall  dawn, 
Transcending  aught  we  gaze  upon. 


AMERICA'S  CONTRIBUTION 

"  The  Fellowship  Hymn  Book  "  contains  close  upon 
ninety  American  hymns,  by  sixty  writers.  This  repre 
sents  one-fifth  of  its  total  contents,  a  remarkable  pro 
portion  when  it  is  remembered  that  while  hymn- writing 
has  been  proceeding  in  this  country  for  many  generations, 
it  was  not  until  well  into  last  century  that  America 
began  to  make  any  contribution  to  Christian  song.  In 
one  notable  respect  American  hymnody  out-distances 
English  :  her  leading  poets  have  nearly  all  been  hymn- 
writers.  Thus  in  our  book  contributions  will  be  found 
from  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Holmes, 
Van  Dyke,  Lucy  Larcom  and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

The  distinctive  type  of  American  hymnody  from 
which  we  have  largely  drawn  has,  however,  been  produced 
by  a  succession  of  writers  of  lesser  fame,  but  endowed 
with  exactly  those  gifts  required  for  their  task.  Many  of 
them  belong  to  that  branch  of  the  Church  to  which  so 
many  of  the  American  poets  have  adhered.  The 
Unitarians  have  all  along  possessed  their  full  share  of  the 
brains,  the  literary  culture  and  the  spiritual  fervour  of 
America.  Some  of  their  hymns,  notably  Holmes'  (Nos. 
242,  283,  and  367)  and  Sears'  "  It  came  upon  the  mid 
night  clear  "  (No.  180)  are  among  the  classics.  Their 
appeal,  however,  is  too  broad  to  be  justly  labelled  with 
any  denominational  title.  Their  music,  as  Professor 
Peabody  has  said,  penetrates  many  a  church  where  the 
doors  are  closed  against  their  writers.  In  them  the 
spirit  of  devotion,  allied  to  the  spirit  of  humanity,  finds 
rich  expression.  The  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  Leadership 
of  the  Saviour,  the  brotherhood  of  man,  the  duty  of 
service — these  are  the  dominant  notes.  Two  groups  of 
these  hymnists  call  for  special  reference.  In  1846, 
Samuel  Longfellow,  brother  of  the  poet,  and  his  friend 
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Samuel  Johnson  collaborated  to  produce  a  "  Book  of 
Hymns/'  in  which,  besides  several  of  their  own,  they 
included  twelve  which  they  had  extracted  from  Whittier's 
poetry — thus  setting  an  example  which  has  since  been 
widely  followed.  In  1864  they  issued  a  further  collection 
"  Hymns  of  the  Spirit."  They  had  largely  arranged  its 
contents  when  holidaying  together  in  Europe ;  thus 
Longfellow's  "  One  holy  Church  of  God  appears  "  (No. 
355)  and  Johnson's  "  City  of  God,  how  broad  and  far  " 
(No.  356) — each  dealing  with  the  same  theme — were 
written  in  a  Pension  at  Nice  where  one  day  they  were 
detained  by  wet  weather.  This  volume  has  provided 
several  valuable  hymns  for  editors  all  over  the  English- 
speaking  world. 

Another  fruitful  partnership  has  been  that  between 
Dr.  Hosmer  and  Dr.  Gannett,  both  Unitarian  ministers, 
the  former  having  also  been  lecturer  on  Hymnody  at 
Harvard.  Dr.  Hosmer's  double  test  of  a  good  hymn  is, 
first,  in  the  expression  of  thought  touched  with  emotion, 
and  secondly,  in  the  power  of  awakening  noble  thought 
and  feeling.  An  examination  of  the  volume  which  the 
two  friends  produced  in  1885  (supplemented  in  1894), 
"  The  Thought  of  God  in  Hymns  and  Poems,"  shows 
how  abundantly  their  work  meets  that  test.  Notable 
among  other  hymns  by  Unitarians  are  those  of  J.  W. 
Chadwick.  His  earliest  hymn — and  it  is  a  very  fine  one 
— "  Eternal  Ruler  of  the  ceaseless  round  "  (No.  350) — 
was  written  for  his  graduation  at  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School  preparatory  to  his  ordination,  and  No.  317 

O  Thou  whose  perfect  goodness  crowns 
With  peace  and  joy  this  happy  day, 

Our  hearts  are  glad  for  all  the  years 
Thy  love  has  kept  us  in  Thy  way. 

was  written  to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
his  pastorate. 

No.  414  "  It  singeth  low  in  every  heart,"  written  to  go 
to  the  tune  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  followed  later. 
Its  message  has  gone  far  and  wide  as  a  hymn  of  com 
fort  for  those  in  the  sorrow  which  death  brings.  Dr. 
Gannett,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  of  these  notes,  expresses 
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the  opinion  that  "  its  mood,  its  thought,  its  music  make 
it  an  almost  perfect  hymn  for  the  funeral  service." 

Hymn  No.  94,  "What  purpose  burns  within  our 
hearts,"  which  was  first  introduced  to  large  numbers  of 
people  in  this  country  through  the  medium  of  "  The 
Fellowship  Hymn  Book,"  is  by  a  Unitarian  Minister  of 
Boston,  who  wrote  it  for  the  admission  of  new  members 
to  church  fellowship. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  other  American 
churches  have  not  produced  great  hymns.  We  have 
only  to  turn  to  such  contributions  as  Bishop  Doane's 
"  Fling  out  the  Banner "  (No.  48)  ;  Dr.  Duffield's 
"  Stand  up  for  Jesus  "  (No.  55)  ;  Dr.  Ray  Palmer's  fine 
Latin  translation  "  Jesus,  Thou  joy  of  loving  hearts" 
(No.  185),  and  Dr.  North's  "  Where  cross  the  crowded 
ways  of  life  "  (No.  344),  which  is  really  a  picture  of  the 
"  underworld  "  of  life  in  the  great  city  of  New  York — 
not  to  speak  of  Whittier's  verses — to  see  that  credal 
distinctions  simply  do  not  count  in  this  most  gracious 
realm  of  hymnody. 

Another,  and  an  entirely  distinct  type,  of  American 
hymn  that  has  found  a  place  in  our  collection  is  that 
usually  associated  with  the  name  of  Ira  D.  Sankey. 
Long  before  his  time  Camp  Meeting  and  Revival  hymns 
had  been  prominent  in  American  religious  life.  In  times 
of  "  Revival  "  these  hymns,  with  the  ephemeral  music  to 
which  they  are  allied,  have  always  caught  the  popular 
ear  and  have  had  an  immense  vogue.  They  seldom 
have  either  literary  or  musical  merit,  and,  as  Julian 
says,  "  are  rather  Jonah's  gourds  than  plants  standing 
in  the  song  garden  "  ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  at 
least  a  few  of  them  have  helped  many  thousands  of 
people  and  have  proved  to  be  powerful  preachers  of  the 
evangel. 

NOTE  :  Other  American  hymns  are  referred  to  in  the  sections 
dealing  with  "Some  Women  Writers,"  "Three  Quaker  Singers," 
and  "  Some  Favourites." 


THE  NEW  NOTE 

IT  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  large  share  of  the  blame 
for  the  present  alienation  of  the  people  from  the  Churches 
must  be  laid  upon  our  popular  hymnody.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  very  many  of  our  hymns  are  out  of 
touch  with  real  life.  Their  theology  is  antiquated,  and 
the  unattractive  and  sentimental  picture  of  Christianity 
which  they  too  often  present  repels  healthy-minded  men 
and  women.  Personal  hymns,  often  expressing  as  they 
do  the  experiences  of  men  and  women  far  advanced  in 
the  spiritual  life,  have  created  further  difficulties.  No 
doubt  there  will  always  be  a  place  for  them  in  our  hymn 
books,  but  as  a  rule  such  hymns  are  more  suited  to 
private  than  to  public  use. 

Happily,  as  was  hinted  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
a  new  type  of  hymn  is  at  length  emerging,  more 
nearly  related  to  the  needs  and  outlook  of  the  times 
in  which  we  are  living,  and  truer  to  every  day  thought 
and  feeling.  Its  chief  note  is  one  of  enthusiasm  for 
social  service,  allied  to  the  spirit  of  worship. 

One  of  the  ablest  living  students  of  the  subject 
includes  among  the  criteria  of  this  new  social  hymnody- 
modernity,  an  emphasis  on  God's  immanence,  a  non- 
ecclesiastical  tone,  a  new  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  this 
present  life,  and  a  pronounced  humanitarianism.* 

The  compilers  of  "  The  Fellowship  Hymn  Book  "  have 
searched  far  and  wide  for  worthy  hymns  of  such  a  type. 
Thus  a  true  patriotism  is  voiced  in  such  hymns  as  Sir 
William  Watson's  "  Great  and  fair  is  she,  our  land  " 
(No.  337),  Kipling's  "  Recessional  "  (No.  5),  Lowell's 
"  Where  is  the  true  man's  Fatherland  ?  "  (No.  9)  and 
Hosmer's  "O  Beautiful  our  Country"  (No.  6).  The 

*  See  Dr.  L.  F.  Benson's  "The  English  Hymn." 
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sacredness  of  civic  life  is  the  theme  of  Tarrant's  "  The 
fathers  built  this  city"  (No.  12)  and  of  Dr.  North's 
pathetic  picture  of  the  under-world  of  New  York, 
"Where  cross  the  crowded  ways  of  life"  (No.  344). 
The  passion  for  social  righteousness  finds  expression  in 
G.  K.  Chesterton's  truly  great  hymn  "  O  God  of  earth  and 
altar  "  (No.  338),  and  in  such  Social  Songs  (as  distinct 
from  Hymns)  as  Carpenter's  "England,  arise"  (No.  n), 
Lowell's  "  Once  to  every  man  and  nation  "  (No.  342)  and 
Adler's  "  Sing  we  of  the  golden  City  "  (No.  2).  The  call 
to  strenuous  living  sounds  through  Browning's  Epilogue 
"  At  the  midnight  "  (No.  416)  and  his  Heroes  "  Throng 
ing  through  the  cloud-rift  "  (No.  365),  and  Mrs.  Gilman's 
"  Song  to  Labour  "  (No.  364).  Several  other  hymns  and 
Social  Songs  approximating  to  the  same  type  will  be 
found  scattered  throughout  the  book. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  choicest  products  of 
this  modern  school  of  hymn-writers  ring  true  to  the 
catholic  note  of  the  noblest  hymnody  of  Christendom, 
as  they  voice  the  eternal  yearnings  of  the  human  spirit 
after  God,  and  as  they  place  at  the  very  heart  and 
centre  of  their  message  the  great  figure  of  Jesus  Christ — 
at  once  the  Inspirer  and  the  Object  of  their  songs. 
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